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EDITORIAL... 


Dedicated to Excellence 


Dedicated to excellence! This is the most appropriate slogan I can think of 
for business educators. 


The competition of American life is being reshaped in terms of advancing 
standards of excellence Excellence of materials, of performance, of service, of 
human qualities, constitute the measure of the new competitive life which the 
recovery period thrusts upon us. 


What field of instruction which youth contacts in its secondary school 
period places more emphasis upon excellence than does business education? 
What teachers must give more direct answers for stewardship in emphasizing 
qualities of excellence in pupil attainment than teachers in business education? 


With these statements and questions before us, what is the new emphasis 
which 1937 demands for business education? 


Modern life demands for all those qualities of excellence for which training 
in business education assumes direct responsibility. More of the essence of ex- 
cellence in personal make-up and in performance standards are to be an integral 
part of all general education. More business education for all is predicted as a 
basis of richer general education for all. 


American customers are bold in their lunge forward in demanding from 
every service and article they purchase that high-grade response which is 
founded upon superior quality in worker ability. There is no substitute for 
rigid, high-grade standards in school experiencing and learning. Business edu- 
cators are obligated to set and to maintain the pace of excellence which sends 


forth personal and technical ability to shape high standards in the business 
world of tomorrow. 


Business education has not become generalized. While its purposes con- 
tribute to advantage for those in general education, the highly specific qualities, 
abilities, and skills which business education develops are ever more and more 
necessary. Let us not, as business education teachers, rely upon generalization, 
save as it is a good prerequisite for high degree specialization in training. 


The challenges to an excellent business education program are great. 


Have we in business education emphasized the place of creative ability in 
our teaching? Have we as teachers in business education stressed the place of 
ideas which every effective business worker must be ready to contribute? Each 
problem is met with an idea before it is ever solved in practice. Can we not teach 
so that every youth will be possessed of that ‘‘stuff’* out of which ideas are made? 


Business expects the educated employee not only to solve problems, but 
also to see the problems which the future and the ability of the worker will be 
called upon to solve. Finding problems, and recognizing them as such, is of 
primary importance in business. Only after this step is taken is it possible to 
apply intelligence in solving problems. Business education which spends time 
in visitation may well ask the students not only to see what is done and how it 
is done, but also to see what ought to be done, what else can and should be done, 
and how to do it. What are the problems which are likely to develop and how 
may their challenje be met? This applies whether a filing department or a sales 
meeting or department is visited. 
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In, business the problem anticipated is more than half solved. The em- 
ployee who can anticipate problems is more than half again as good as the one 
who merely solves what comes. 


The culture of business life is a thrill when once it is met. An increasing 
number of women in business are devoting their entire lives and energy to the 
job in business. Many a man’s life centers completely around his job. For 
these women and men not to sense the joy of the cultural values in business life 
is for them to live a drab existence indeed! This drab life may produce drab 
service and discontent, dissatisfaction, and possible dismissal. 


To all of us as business educators comes the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility to teach so that the reflection of our joy in our own service causes those 
trained by us to seek like joy in the service they will render when they, too, are 
employed. How I wish we might have an exchange whereby devices, procedures, 
practices, suggestions, and helps toward the accomplishment of this basic step 
toward true loyalty to service and happiness in service could be interchanged 
among us as teachers. 


It is the joy of the work, the happiness in living, that we find 1937 placing 
first in the new demands of those who find economic and social self-sufficiency 
in the field of business. True excellence will reflect itself in the true joy we will 
find in our work. Let us be dedicated to excellence. 


Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 
California; Formerly State Superintendent 
of California. 
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Trends of Instruction in Business Subjects 
and New Curriculum Materials 


™ Miss Stuart has rewritten for THE BALANCE 


Mary Stuart 
Brighton High School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SHEET her address that she delivered before the 
Department of Business of the N. E. A. Many 
teachers who heard the address requested that 


it be published. 


TuE basic problem in education is 
the curriculum, because upon it depends the 
organization of schools, the buildings and 
the equipment needed, the technique and 
the methods to be used, the ultimate value 
of the school organization to the community, 
and the building of the nation’s future 
citizens. Educators have long recognized 
this importance, but material changes in 
the curriculum are not frequent and often 
take only the form of changes in .subject 
matter. Glancing over the history of educa- 
tion, we find the curriculum perpetuated by 
repetition with minor modifications which 
are usually fortuitous and sporadic. The 
changes do not always spell progress, but 
many times regression and frequently re- 
arrangement of fundamentals without any 
real help actually taking place. Changes in 
thought have not meant changes in the 
curriculum. This situation may be due to 
the mechanics of the public school and the 
adherence to traditional subjects and 
methods. 


In 1900 the N. E. A. first recognized 
business courses as distinct parts of the 
curriculum; before this time they were only 
subjects. In 1901 the N. E. A. appointed a 
committee to investigate these courses. In 
1903 the Committee of Nine made its report, 
which was followed in 1915 by the appoint- 
ment of a second committee. The second 
committee suggested a two-way program with 
electives and sequences in subject matter. 
In 1919 the third N. E. A. committee re- 
ported the need of salesmanship. Today in 
1936 we can look over the various curricula 
with their programs of study including con- 
stants, variables, and electives in four-year 
plans devised on one-, two-, three-, and 
four-way curricula. 
may be discovered in this field working 
toward temporary or permanent acceptance 
in the future curriculum. 
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The following trends: 


TREND ONE. Historically, business and 
education have little in common. Tradi- 
tionally, the feeling of superiority on the 
part of the upper classes caused them to 
leave the transaction of business to the 
common people because business was to 
them low, common, and plebeian. From 
this degraded position, despised by the 
educated, ignored by the government, bled 
by the nobility, business education had its 
beginning. Today education recognizes the 
need of trained youth to participate in- 
telligently in present-day business affairs. 
Business is no longer simple, but is a com- 
plex unit which requires careful training on 
the part of those who are to participate in 
it. 

Education has become broader, more 
practical, and more democratic. The eco- 
nomic depression has been responsible for 
keeping in school many who previously 
would have sought employment, and it has 
also kept in school many with a low-range 
mentality. The problem has come to mean 
the education of all the children of all the 
people. 

Traditional educational prejudices are 
very slowly disappearing. There is a change 
taking place even in the liberal arts group 
with the introduction of new economic and 
consumer courses as well as the growing 
belief in the need of business courses for 
personal use. This is the first trend—the 
finding of a place in the educational sun for 
business instruction and the fading of aca- 
demic prejudice which unfortunately is in 
some cases descending upon vocational and 
trade courses. 


TREND Two. The curriculum is the medium 
by which purposes are accomplished, goals 
are reached, educational thought is realized, 
and educational philosophy is expressed. 
The basis of the classroom instruction is 
found in the curriculum. This goal is our 
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particular problem at present. There are 
those who advocate and stress social ob- 
jectives and personal use. On the other hand 
there are those who insist upon vocational 
standards of accomplishment set up by 
business. Because of the economic depres- 
sion which has increased the number of 
pupils of low I. Q.’s who have been forced to 
remain in school as the result of unemploy- 
ment, schools have emphasized social trends 
and personal use because these pupils are 
incapable of reaching vocational standards. 

This situation is a serious problem. 
Parents insist that the pupils be prepared 
for office positions regardless of their quali- 
fications because of the social prestige at- 
tached to the work. The old prejudice 
against business education is now focusing 
upon trade and vocational courses. Parents 
oppose any suggestion of pupil ability in the 
field that they consider socially lower than 
their aspirations. Articles are written for 
educational magazines describing various 
methods of taking care of this group which 
is below the average or low average in men- 
tality. The usual method described is segre- 
gating the pupils and then bringing the 
subject matter down to their level. At the 
completion of high school, this group must 
fit itself into the community and seek em- 
ployment to justify subsistence. The subject 
matter that has been brought down to their 
level is not the kind that gives sufficient 
training for employment. 

Are we educators justified in giving this 
group credit for work that we know business 
houses would not accept in terms of em- 
ployment? Would it not be far better 
through proper guidance to place these 
pupils in a course where they can prepare to 
earn a living? It is well enough to emphasize 
social objectives and personal use as sup- 
plementary work for pupils who are major- 
ing in another field sufficient for life work, as 
there would be little dispute over the value 
of business understanding for complete and 
full living. 

Then we have the other picture. The 
National Office Management Association of 
New England is at present working out tests 
to be used to determine ratings for those 
seeking employment. The tests look like 
the future “College Board Examinations for 
Entrance into Business.”” They are based 
upon definite standards of accomplishment, 
and they must be met if our commercial de- 
partment is to function in the community. 
This plan of the New England Division of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion is planned for the nation as a whole 
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after it has passed the experimental stage 
Placement is the ultimate end of commercia! 
education, and if this is to be accomplished, 
it is necessary that subject matter be taught 
in terms of standards of accomplishment as 
set up by business. 


TREND THREE. The third trend is pleasing. 
We find better prepared teachers using more 
adequate courses of study. Educational con- 
tent of subject matter with the aid of im- 
proved textbooks and scientific studies in 
research has improved technique. Business 
subjects are now able to justify the increas- 
ing large space they are occupying in the 
school curriculum. Colleges of business ad- 
ministration and opportunities of graduate 
work in commerce are comparatively new. 
Commercial teachers have eagerly embraced 
opportunities for professional improvement. 
There is no subject that is constantly chang- 
ing more rapidly; therefore it is necessary 
for the commercial teacher to keep abreast 
with the developments of the commercial 
world about him. Schools of education are 
recognizing the educational content in the 
commercial subject matter and are assisting 
in the development of teachers. 

In the past the commercial department 
was guilty of exploiting both pupils and 
teachers in doing clerical work of such vast 
quantities for the school that teaching was a 
secondary matter. Administrators found 
this an easy and cheap way to accomplish 
much clerical routine, smoothing their 
conscience by saying it was practical work 
that provided excellent opportunity for 
pupils to learn about business. Any teacher 
who has lived through that experience 
knows that it is not true. 

A certain amount of this practical work 
may be of value, but it ceases to be of value 
when it interrupts classroom instruction and 
the proper development of subject matter. 
If sufficient time is given for this work so 
that it can be used as teaching content 
material and as class instruction material, 
that is an entirely different story. Too many 
commercial departments have been glorified 
letter shops doing school clerical work and 
even work for the community and for in- 
dividuals outside of school who were not 
willing to pay a commercial letter shop to 
do the work. This condition is passing but 
still exists in more cases than it should at 
the present time. 


TREND FouR. There is a tendency away 
from making the commercial department the 
dumping ground for failures and poor 
material. Careful plans of exploration in 
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the junior high school have helped to de- 
termine possible aptitudes in order to guide 
pupils into the right channels. The explora- 
tory stage is not wasted by the academic- 
minded pupil because he needs a general 
background of business in order to live 
successfully and happily in our present 
civilization. All pupils in the junior high 
school profit by taking at least introductory 
business and typewriting. Beyond the 
junior high school exploratory stage, careful 
guidance is given in selecting programs for 
pupils so that the taxpayers’ money or the 
pupils’ time will not be wasted in attempts 
to matriculate in the wrong courses. There 
is a growing tendency to set up prerequisites 
to prevent pupils from erring in the selection 
of courses. For example, pupils electing 
shorthand must have good business English 
rating and should be able to pass an English 
essentials test; a pupil electing to study the 
transcribing machine should have high 
typewriting and business English grades; 
and a pupil electing to study calculating 
machines should have passed commercial 
arithmetic with a high grade. 


TREND Five. There is a definite plan for 
the correlation of subject matter in the 
business department. Subjects are not 
isolated; they bear a definite relation to 
each other. The bookkeeping pupils add 
their trial balances upon the adding ma- 
chines in the office machine class, and they 
are taught the theory of machine book- 
keeping. The business arithmetic classes 
are taught the arithmetic on the calculating 
machines that will be performed in the 
office machine class. 


TREND six. The latest trend in our business 
course is the introduction of machines and 
mechanical devices. Today the acquiring of 
employment is possible not because of skill 
in shorthand or bookkeeping, which is 
essential, but because of machine knowledge 
and individual personality. The early stages 
of the machine courses are similar to the 
early days of the typewriter when the 
manufacturers were compelled to maintain 
schools in order to produce operators for 
the machines that were sold. A high school 
has an advantage over a school operated by 
the producer of business machines. The 
greatest advantage is the freedom in ob- 
taining more than one type of machine for 
instructional purposes. The problem of 
trained teachers has been serious, but with 
the introduction of new courses in colleges 
of business administration, this handicap is 


being taken care of gradually. The problem 
of vocational efficiency or mere acquaintance 
with the machine has been a subject of 
much thought. The tendency at present is 
toward vocational efficiency in order to 
justify the financial outlay. Guidance is 
very important because pupils must be 
selected for the type of machine they may 
successfully use. Personally I would advo- 
cate a plan similar to the one used in In- 
dianapolis where a year of acquaintance 
work on all machines is given. After this 
exploratory stage intensive work is given in 
the second year on the machine for which 
the pupil showed the greatest aptitude. 
From this training pupils get an excellent 
background and a vocational skill according 
to individual differences. Guiding pupils in 
the office machine class is not so simple a 
task as the work in the experimental stage. 
There are no scientific tests devolved to aid 
the teacher. 


The teaching content of the machine 
courses has improved with the introduction 
of professional courses, better textbooks, and 
new techniques in handling classes. 


The question of cost in times of depression 
has been one of the handicaps; however 
when typewriters made their appearance in 
the public high schools the same handicap 
was encountered. The machines are here to 
stay. Pupils should make business machines 
an essential part of their training because 
even the smallest office has at least one 
machine. The day of apprenticeship on the 
job is fast disappearing. 


TREND SEVEN. ‘The importance of indi- 
vidual personality was mentioned with the 
machine trend, the need of machine knowl- 
edge, and the individual personality to 
secure employment. ‘Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon this personality need. 
Courses are being introduced in which con- 
stant teaching in personality is given as 
formal instruction rather than as incidental 
teaching in all classes. The incidental teach- 
ing is vital and necessary, but it cannot do 
the work alone. At the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association meeting in New York 
in 1936, a personnel manager stated that 
ninety per cent of all positions lost were due 
to personality difficulties. Business is de- 
manding personality development and the 
student body needs it; therefore it is justified 
in its growth, which cannot be rapid enough. 
There are some excellent new books on the 
market such as She Strives to Conquer', which 
is written on the high school level and ap- 


‘Frances Maule, She Strives to Conquer (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co.,19384). 
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peals intensely to the pupils. I wish someone 
would write a similar book for boys, for they 
too need the training. I have found it 
interesting to assign a chapter in She Strives 
to Conquer to each pupil in the class. Upon 
inquiry I have learned that the class has 
read the entire book and that they admit 
voluntarily that they not only enjoyed it 
but also discussed it with their families. It 
is worth while teaching when it reaches this 
stage. It is our duty as teachers to supply 
this need of business etiquette which the 
home is not always capable of supplying. 


TREND EIGHT. Scientific research is assist- 
ing commercial teachers to determine fields 
for boys and girls and proper channels into 
which they should be guided. Occupational 
surveys give us information that is needed 
for the immediate community, but we must 
not narrow our objectives too much to meet 
these needs. Many cities have carefully 
analyzed their community and have built 
their curricula accordingly. Other commu- 
nities are profiting by their findings and by 
the results of their well-planned curricula. 

Scientific research is helping the class- 
room teacher to have confidence in her 
materials and methods. This training re- 
moves her from the experimental stage and 
promotes confidence and interest in progress. 

Scientific tests and textbooks are entering 
the market so that classroom technique may 
be improved and the pupil may come out a 
better product for the contact. 


TREND NINE. There is a decided tendency 
throughout the entire school system to push 
up training for vocational skills. There are 
many reasons: the increased compulsory 
legal school age, the lack of employment due 
to the economic depression, the surplus of 
college-trained people available for positions. 
The entrance of the junior college has had 
an effect upon the high school curriculum. 
The tendency has been to offer the high 
school and the specialized work in the 
junior college or senior college. Our high 
schools now realize that they have misused 
the words secretary and accountant which 
belong to the field of the junior college or 
senior college. The high school is training 
only bookkeepers and stenographers. 

TREND TEN. What is the commercial de- 
partment doing about the much-discussed 
slogan, ““Training for Leisure”? The com- 
mercial departments with their various 
clubs and part-time activities have supplied 
the pupils with this very definite need. What 
better motivation for commercial geography 
can be found than the interest inspired by 
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the stamp clubs organized in many com- 
mercial departments? Many schools have : 
school paper which is mimeographed by 
pupils in the office practice department out- 
side of their regular school work. Field 
trips to places of interest have been a definite 
part of many school programs as well as 
talks by important business and professional 
people of the community. The commercial 
department has encouraged its pupils to 
take part in orchestras, school athletics, 
school plays, and school debates. 


It is unwise to develop any one of these 
units as a commercial department enterprise 
as it leads to snobbishness that should not 
exist in a democratic school. Most important 
is the information given regarding future 
study after completing high school so that 
every pupil will understand the resources 
available for either full or part time. We 
cannot do too much toward developing the 
pupils to have a secondary interest although 
they must not spread themselves too thin. 
It is a happy, contented person who uses 
to the fullest all the abilities given him by 
nature and this feeling of success and ac- 
complishment is one of the fundamentals of 
good citizenship. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS. To go into detail 
regarding new curriculum materials would 
be impossible in this article so I will simply 
mention classes of new materials that have 
appeared in our commercial curriculum. 


Material and equipment for our machine 
courses are perhaps the most comprehensive 
and involve the greatest financial outlay. 
This includes everything from an inexpensive 
stapling machine to an expensive book- 
keeping machine. Each machine is a course 
in itself and requires textbooks and materials. 
The filing offered by the Remington Rand 
Company, which is the most complete and 
satisfactory I have found, is very interest- 
ing. This filing material is from a real busi- 
ness concern which has been set up scien- 
tifically to represent the common kinds of 
filing found in the business office. It has 
been made in small convenient sets for use 
on each pupil’s desk and includes everything 
from alphabetic card filing to subject, 
Soundex, and Kardex filing. In addition to 
this standard equipment, a textbook is 
furnished, and monthly question-and-answer 
letters are sent out to assist teachers. 

At the recent Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting, the Dictaphone 
Company showed a machine that may be 
used for dictation in the shorthand room. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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A Definition of Business 


Education 


Henry |. Chaim 


Head, Department of Business 
High School of Commerce 
San Francisco, California 


Business education has three ob- 
jectives: consumer training, training for 
vocations, and the broadening of social re- 
lationships. These new objectives have been 
recognized only in the past few years; yet 
in planning the program for the business 
student, these objectives must be given the 
utmost consideration. Let us define each of 
these objectives. 

Consumer training is that part of busi- 
ness education which deals with the in- 
dividual’s personal relationships. These re- 
lationships consist of purchases for personal 
and family consumption, and the use of 
services which are necessary for a complete 
mode of living. Business education in this 
sense shows the individual how to buy 
clothes, food, and shelter; how to procure 
transportation, insurance, and medical, den- 
tal, and social services. The student should 
make a comprehensive study of his present 
everyday life, his family life, and his future 
life as a citizen and as a social agent. He 
will thus obtain a basic understanding of 
those things which we have taken for 
granted and believed to be understood per 
se, not realizing that the very lack of 
knowledge concerning them has been a 
major cause of our maladjustment. Con- 
sumer training by its very newness has not 
had the emphasis that it will be given in 
the future. 

The business man of the past looked to 
the schools for employees who had some 
skill in only one certain type of work, 
for example, in bookkeeping. The school 
meanwhile went along its academic way, 
taking no heed of anything except a certain 
responsibility to train commercial students 
to perform one technical duty. There is 
little wonder that the commercial depart- 
ment of the secondary school served as 
the dumping ground for students who had 
failed in academic subjects. Parents looked 
forward to a professional career for their 
children, and felt if a university career were 
impossible, the children could enter business, 
even without any training for business. 

Stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers 
were developed, but consumer education and 
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general business education were left to the 
academic, economic, social science, and even 
the mathematics departments. In these 
courses the students continued to study 
facts that had been familiar to them for 
some time and to reprove theories long 
since proved. 

The school, then, in the eyes of the busi- 
ness man had a two-fold purpose: first, the 
transmission of that store of factual knowl- 
edge which was considered education and 
which comprised the academic program; 
second, the development of definite skills 
taught in the business department. 

The third objective of business education 
is the broadening of social relationships. 
Merchandising and production in the past 
were mainly concerned with the establish- 
ment of merchandise centers. Now the 
conditions are changed. The livelihood of 
the present generation is a buying, not a 
selling, market. The buyer can now get 
what he wants where and when he wants it. 
In earlier merchandising activities, the 
clerk stood behind the counter and awaited 
the customer. The goods were behind the 
counter, and the buyer had to ask for them. 
As a result the buyer was at the mercy of 
the clerk. Caveat emptor was the proper 
slogan. 

Today social relationship governs largely 
the firm from which he purchases and the 
brand of product purchased. This social 
relationship is described in several terms: 
personality, individuality, and charm. In 
terms of the individual, social relationship 
means dress, poise, cleanliness, impressive- 
ness, concentration, imagination, tact and 
diplomacy, the desire to please, social 
mindedness, and business aptitudes and 
characteristics. These qualities must be 
developed if the program of business edu- 
cation is to be successful. The fields of con- 
sumer and social-business education, with 
their many problems, have scarcely been 
touched. 

Business educators have believed for a 
long lime that too much emphasis has been 
placed on the technical side of life, especially 
in the secondary school. This belief results 
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partly from the fact that there are too 
many enrolled in business classes. There is 
always a demand for good technical business 
operators of all kinds. The public schools, 
however, have been forced to enroll so 
many students in classes that while the 
production of good stenographers has not 
been quantitatively great, still even those 
few have not been good enough because 
they were never given an adequate oppor- 
tunity for accomplishment. 

Practically all secondary students now de- 
mand technical subjects, and even though 
they occupy seats in classes to the detriment 
of those far more able, they must be enrolled 
there because of the nature of American 
Democracy and the American public school 
system. ; 

The job, then, of the business department 
in the secondary school, is twofold: first, 
to teach future citizens how to manage their 
personal business affairs (Consumer Educa- 
tion) ; second, to prepare the students to enter 
the business world as operators of bookkeep- 
ing machines or as stenographers and with a 
practical general business knowledge that 
will enable them to obtain jobs in all de- 
partments of business and as a result gain 
rapid promotion in business. Whether they 
be truck drivers, clerks in grocery stores, 
or workers in any of the thousands of minor 
clerical or manual business positions, the 
school must train students to be efficient on 
the job. As long as children must enroll in 
school, their education should be such as to 
enable them to meet to the best of their 
ability actual economic conditions. 

This broadening influence of the new type 
of business curriculum necessarily changes 
the picture of many high school subjects. 
Consider, for example, chemistry. Under 
the new program the boy who expects to 
enter the grocery business will be taught 
chemistry in relation to moulds, refrigeration 
and its effects, temperature and its relation 
to foods, and the chemistry of foods. The 
chemistry of oils and greases in relation to 
delivery vehicles, ventilation and its relation 
to the stock on the shelves will also be pre- 
sented. He is taught these subjects so that 
he may understand and be able to explain 
food values to his customers. The pros- 
pective butcher will be taught other phases 
of chemistry and biology. Laboratory sci- 
ence, mathematics, and English must all 
change to meet these new educational ob- 
jectives. 

It is not the purpose of this article to do 
more than touch on these phases of educa- 
tion. Its purpose is to show that education 
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of the consumer and true preparation for 
business must have the approval of the 
general public. 

Education in the United States is a public 
enterprise. Regardless of what educational 
experts may term education, the public has 
a fair picture of what knowledge the boy or 
girl should take out of the schoolroom. 
Parents may complain about the schools, yet 
they cling to certain traditional criteria in 
judging schools. If new ideas are in conflict 
with these traditions, they are loath to 
accept them. 

Most adults have been educated by the 
academic curriculum, which provides train- 
ing in composition and literature, grammar 
and punctuation, Euclidian mathematics, 
the study of battles and the maneuvers of 
military leaders in history, the reading and 
the translating of literature in modern 
languages, and a smattering of Latin and 
Greek. Even now these courses are ac- 
cepted by the average citizen as the defini- 
tion of education. _ Parents desire their 
children to take these subjects since to them 
they mean culture. If consumer science, 
consumer economics, consumer typewriting, 
consumer bookkeeping, consumer business 
knowledge, and other consumer subjects are 
now to be introduced into the secondary 
schools, what will be the reaction of the 
general public? Pioneers in the consumer 
education field, as in other fields, will find 
they have no easy task. 

When social relationships, which have 
long been considered a peculiar problem of 
the home, are introduced, there will arise a 
problem greater perhaps than the educa- 
tional problem. The business educator will 
be confronted with a dilemma of much 
greater magnitude than that of introducing 
the new courses into the curriculum. An 
extensive plan of public education is needed, 
as well as a redefinition of the purposes and 
the content of education. 

The problem today is not the introduction 
of business education into the schools, but 
its introduction into the minds of parents 
and other patrons of the school. 

The first responsibility lies with the 
teachers of business subjects. Are they 
willing to learn of these new ideals? Are 
they willing to change their methods to 
meet changed conditions? Are they willing 
to take part in conferences and read litera- 
ture with interest and enthusiasm? Only in 
this way can they know the new objectives 
of business education, and the method by 
which these new objectives can be most 
effectively introduced. 
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Teachers should support their local, state, 
and national organizations in order that 
these organizations may carry on extensive 
programs with the cooperation of teacher- 
training institutions, leading business edu- 
cators, and business associations. Business 
edycation will then be placed on a basis of 
impregnability. 

If business education is to become more 
than a mere name, something must be done 
by those who call themselves business edu- 
cators. Business is in a state of flux; it is 
always changing. Business educators who 
hope to get the confidence and the coopera- 
tion of business men must abolish some and 
change other traditional ideals in order to 
keep step with the progress of business. 
When this has been done, the business men 
will look to the schools for guidance, and the 
graduates will be given adequate compen- 
sation for their efforts expended in the 
business departments of the schools. 

These changes do not in any sense of the 
word mean the abandonment of the present 
general curriculum or the present set-up of 
business education. They do mean that 
facts and figures must justify the existence 
of ideas which may violate historical prece- 
dent. The new business curriculum must 
justify its existence in a material way. 
Consider the stock commercial subject of 
shorthand. There are two schools of distinct 
thought in relation to shorthand. One group 
classifies it as a purely vocational subject, 
and that unless the student is training to 
use this skill expertly, the training is 


valueless and time spent in the study of it 
wasted. The other group believes that the 
study of shorthand has a consumer value, 
and that all individuals can use it in their 
daily work. If the latter group is correct, 
the shorthand course must have two dis- 
tinct objectives. The consumer use is of 
the note-taking type, and certainly that 
type of work needs an individual method of 
training. The same is possibly true of book- 
keeping and typewriting. Not only is a 
different teaching approach necessary, but 
a comprehensive study must also be con- 
ducted to determine the right direction of 
approach. 


The hearsay and the historical approaches 
will no longer avail. While these examples 
are drawn from the business field, they are 
true of the academic and the industrial 
groups. The shattering of traditions is 
sometimes attended with temporary ca- 
lamity, but the results are ultimately benefi- 
cial. It is always better for a group to 
shatter its own traditions than to have the 
shattering done for them from without. 

These thoughts must occupy the minds 
of those engaged in business education: 

1. Justification of such of the present 
curriculum as is of sufficient value to be 
retained. 

2. Building of a new curriculum to meet 
present-day needs. 

3. Education of the public to an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the 
new ideas and objectives. 
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How to Enrich the Study of Industrial 
or Commercial Geography 


P. Gabriel 


by 


Cliffside Park High School 
Cliffside Park, New Jersey 


No OTHER subject in the commer- 
cial curriculum has the possibilities for en- 
riching its study as industrial or commercial 
geography. In fact, its potentialities are 
almost boundless, being limited, perhaps, 
only by the ingenuity of the teacher. 

Few courses can boast of the broadening 
results equaling this one. A subject as im- 
portant as industrial or commercial geog- 
raphy may be made the most fascinating in 
the curriculum, depending on the teacher. 

In the six years that I have taught this 
subject, I have tried various ways, some new 
and some old, to take it out of the rut in 
which the continuous teaching of a subject 
is susceptible of falling. Each attempt at 
improvement has opened new avenues for 
exploration which have increased not only 
the interest of the students in this par- 
ticular subject, but also has increased my 
interest. My interest in the subject six years 
ago was zero when compared with my 
present enthusiasm for it. It has grown each 
year and is still growing. I feel that every 
teacher in this subject will get a feeling of 
enthusiasm if he once exposes himself to it. 
After that, his interest and enthusiasm 
will multiply as years go on. It is this intense 
growing interest and enthusiasm that is 
transferred to the students. What cannot be 
accomplished under this transmutation! 

What are some of the things that I have 
tried which have turned out to be successful? 
We may classify these attempts as follows: 
(1) visual aids, (2) visits to plants, (3) corre- 
spondence, (4) reports, (5) creative work. 

Various kinds of visual aids may be used 
effectively, such as motion pictures, slides, 
photographs, and samples. Most of these 
materials may be obtained free or may be 
borrowed for transportation costs only. 

The motion picture is a very potent means 
of taking your class for a visit to foreign 
lands, such as Switzerland, China, Green- 
land, or the tropics; to go through a steel 
mill, a shoe factory, and other plants, to see 
the processes of making the product from 
the start to the finish; to go through the 
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wheat fields, banana land, or coffee planta- 
tions, to see how their products are pro- 
duced. There is no limit to this visual aid. 
The world may be brought to the classroom. 
My experiments have shown definitely that 
students acquire knowledge in this way more 
quickly, lastingly, and interestedly. No 
school should be without a 16 mm. motion 
picture machine. Its cost is low and its 
operation is very easy. 

Educational films may be borrowed from 
various sources without charge by paying 
just the transportation costs. State museums 
and universities have film-lending depart- 
ments. The Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Bureaus of Chicago and New York City are 
good sources. The United States Bureau of 
Mines, and other government bureaus, have 
excellent films to lend. Private film pro- 
ducing companies, such as Castle Films 
Company, R. C. A. Building, New York 
City, have excellent educational films to 
lend free of charge. Large manufacturers 
also have films showing the method of manu- 
facturing their products, such as cotton 
goods, steel, automobiles, and shoes. 

State and city museums have lending de- 
partments for pictures. In addition to this 
source, both students and teacher are watch- 
ful for interesting pictures appearing in 
newspapers and magazines. These pictures 
are brought to the class at any time, but are 
shown to the students only when the par- 
ticular topics are covered. For example, 
while we were taking up soy beans, one boy 
brought in an article with pictures of the soy 
bean and its various uses. These pictures 
brought in by students are filed away care- 
fully and are shown to the class whenever 
they are needed. This makes the student 
watchful for material in the newspapers and 
magazines and, incidentally, makes them 
familiar with the latest events. 

A great many samples are made up by 
manufacturers for free distribution to schools. 
In this way we have secured well-prepared 
samples from the Hershey Chocolate Com- 
pany, Hershey, Pennsylvania, showing the 
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stages of the development of the cacao bean 
from the bean to chocolate. In the same way, 
the Corn Products Company, the National 
Sugar Refinery, the United States Rubber 
Company, and many other manufacturers, 
have furnished us samples showing the 
changes, step by step, from the raw material 
to the finished product. We have also se- 
cured samples of raw materials from pro- 
ducers of various kinds of ores, wheat, and 
cotton. These samples may be collected in 
show cases and labeled. It becomes an in- 
spirational source of vivid instruction to 
other members of the school, as well, who 
are not taking the course. The students be- 
come extremely interested in the project and 
make real efforts to increase the collection 
with a view to making up a little industrial 
museum. 

Of course, state and city museums may 
also be called upon to lend the school their 
excellent exhibit cases and process charts, 
such as the one on “silk,” which gives the 
process of manufacture from the silk worms 
to the finished fabric. These exhibits may 
be used to supplement the course’s own col- 
lection and, at the same time, motivate the 
students to improve and increase their own 
collection. 

A very effective and interesting activity 
in connection with the course is the visiting 
of factories near the school. We have visited 
the National Sugar Refinery, National Bis- 
cuit Company, Armour Company, Breyer’s 
Ice Cream Company, Corn Products Com- 
pany, Ford Assembling Plant, and the New 
York Times. What the students see in these 
visits seems to make a permanent impression 
on them. During the fall and the spring we 
make a visit every other week and sometimes 
every week. Whenever it is possible, the 
teacher should explain to the students before 
the visit what they should expect to see, as 
very often the plants are noisy and it is very 
hard for all to hear the guide explain the 
processes. By giving the students some idea 
in advance, they seem to understand what is 
going on more readily, and they seem to see 
the connection between the various depart- 
ments of the plant. 

Another thing we have tried with con- 
siderable enthusiasm on the part of the stu- 
dents is correspondence with other high 
school geography students of the United 
States; with foreign students of high school 
age; with United States consuls in various 
parts of the world. 

The International Friendship League, of 
which Miss E. MacDonough is secretary, 
will furnish the names and addresses of 
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foreign students at a small cost. In this way 
some of our students have formed lasting 
friendships and are still corresponding, even 
after graduation. Our students have corre- 
sponded with students in Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, France, Sweden, 
Bulgaria, India, China, South Africa, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Australia. In giving ad- 
dresses to students, one rule we adhere to 
with no exception is that the girls get girls’ 
names, and the boys get boys’ names. Our 
students have received some very fine gifts, 
usually hand made, from their correspond- 
ents. One of our boys, who is an enthusiast 
on airplanes, has been corresponding with a 
boy in Australia who is equally interested in 
this field. The Australian boy has made our 
student a member of their Flying Club and 
has sent him a pin to signify that he is now 
an official member of the club. Our students 
bring in their letters and read them to the 
class. This makes others share the informa- 
tion about these other countries and, at the 
same time, it acts as an incentive for others 
to start corresponding too. 

Correspondence with high schoo] students 
in the United States was tried for the first 
time this year. The students were asked to 
hand in their preferences. As a result, some 
asked for the states of Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Texas, Arkansas, Florida, 
and so forth. We got in touch with the high 
school teachers of commercial geography, or 
with the heads of the commercial depart- 
ments, and told them of our plan, requesting 
names and addresses of students who would 
be interested in this project. 

The responses from these teachers were 
highly satisfactory in most cases. We re- 
ceived names and addresses from David 
Morris, High School, Tacoma, Washington; 
Inez S. Manning, Miami High School, Mi- 
ami, Florida; W. Y. Harding, High School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; and Edgar S. Schonk, 
High School, Covington, Kentucky. The 
latter wrote, “Please have your students 
correspond as soon as possible as my stu- 
dents are very anxious to hear from them.” 

Claudia L. Clark, of Los Angeles High 
School, Los Angeles, California, instead of 
sending names and addresses for immediate 
correspondence, stated in her letter that each 
of her students would work on a special 
project relating to the industries or the land 
of California and would send the projects to 
my students as soon as they were completed. 
We, in turn, hope to send them projects 
covering the New York City area. This is 
only the beginning of interschool activities 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Consumer Guidance in Secondary Schools 


by 





For the past few years the prac- 
tical-use values of most subjects taught in 
social-business classes have been examined 
closely and have been the center of heated 
controversies. Social-business teachers have 
been concerned with whether the courses of- 
fered are too ineffective for life situations and 
whether the type of training being offered in 
the majority of schools enables people to 
improve their everyday economic life. 

Educators, in recent years, have been 
studying the plight of the consumer and have 
been attempting to formulate a philosophy 
of consumer education, objectives, subject 
material, and teaching methods. In all 
fields of education, we read that our social- 
economic courses need to be organized to 
conform with a new conception of social- 
business education so as to teach intelligent 
consuming as well as production and distri- 
bution. For example, it has been said that: 

1. The average adult is as ignorant as a child of 


— buying judgment and business princi- 
ples. 


2. The modern market offers a range of selection 
which is tremendously enlarged, making in- 
telligent purchasing judgment difficult. 

$. Consumers are now guided in their market 
choices by advertising, salesmanship, propa- 
ganda, and social pursuit rather than by the 
exercise of their own good judgment. 

4. Consumer problems, outside of a few scattered 
places, apparently have not so far received even 
a hearing. Few formal courses are being offered 
and little is known about what, where, and how 
to teach for consumer guidance. 

5. There is probably no question of more vital im- 
portance to personal and community welfare 
than the many problems which bear directly 
upon the utilization and the administration of 
personal finances. 

6. Because the average man has received little 
education in school along the line of consumer 
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This article presents a portion of a study 
that Mr. Haas has made among parents, 
pupils, and loan company managers. 


Kenneth B. Haas 


Bowling Green College of Commerce 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


education and finance, he is inclined to act even 
without reflection, and to spend months in mak- 
ing a few thousand dollars which he will “invest”’ 
in a few minutes. 


7. It is said that the average business man gives 
less time to the selection of an investment from 
a bond circular than he gives to the selection of 
a lunch from a menu card. 


8. The consumer’s standards in judging many of 
his possible purchases are indeed of strange con- 
struction—a mixture of his own experience, the 
ancient adages of trade, the tip of “wise”’ friends, 
the slogans of advertising campaigns, the “line” 
of high-pressure salesmen, and a faith in well- 
known brands. 


9. People are consequently being taught by the 
most ingenious and startling artifices to imagine 
they must have what they do not really need and 
to be satisfied with standards less exacting in 
many respects than they used to be. 


10. From the social point of view, financial educa- 
tion is desirable in order to reduce the waste of 
capital involved in misplaced savings. 

Here are matters of heated controversy 
about simple, everyday, commonplace, busi- 
ness transactions. Could these subjects of 
heated controversy be transformed into 
authentic knowledge? Could research make 
the issues a matter of approximate truth? 
Could research introduce new and fresh 
points of view in an analysis of a phase of 
society? Might a study of current trends 
make it possible, within limits, to envisage 
the immediate future with respect to what 
consumer information and skills might be 
taught to boys and girls in secondary 
schools? Could a dispassionate and unpreju- 
dicial analysis of social problems be made 
with reasonable objectivity? 

Would teachers of the social sciences, 
household and industrial arts, general busi- 
ness subjects, retailing, salesmanship, book- 
keeping, elementary business training, and 
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business English find objective data and 
conclusions of value in constructing a new 
course material and in establishing better 
methods of instruction? 

The following questions arise : ““What prog- 
ress has been made in consumer education?” 
“Is consumer education being offered as a 
part of other courses?” “Are secondary 
school pupils receiving consumer instruction 
from vicarious sources outside the school?” 
“What shortages exist in the content of edu- 
cation for wise consumership?” Obviously, 
the only adequate way to secure evidence of 
the efficacy of consumer education from a 
large group of individuals is through the 
questionnaire-interview method. Hence, a 
great number of people were questioned and 
interviewed about their consumer knowledge 
and education. Included among those 
questioned were 341 pupils, 273 adults, and 
669 people who had made recent loans. 

As a check on the replies to the pupil and 
adult questionnaires, a number of specialists 
in the field of consumer finance were inter- 
viewed. 

1. Specifically, the purpose of this part of the study 
was to secure, through personal interviews, ac- 
curate data showing the causes of consumer fi- 
nancial difficulty, and to note suggestions for 


improvement which might be undertaken by 
secondary schools. 


2. Specifically, the purpose of this part of the study 
was to collect and to analyze existing courses of 
study, to summarize subject matter content, and 
to formulate a suggested course of study. 

THE PUPILS AND THE PARENTS. ‘There was 
little doubt that pupils, adults, managers of 
loan agencies, and educators regarded the 
consumer values taught in high school as de- 
ficient. 

Although 48 per cent of the pupils pur- 
chased their own lunches, both boys and 
girls showed little knowledge of food values 
and how they could get more for their money. 
Purchases of food by pupils depended upon 
appearance and other factors, rather than 
nutritive values or price. It is, therefore, safe 
to conclude that boys and girls might profit- 
ably be instructed in the relative nutritive 
values of foods, the relative prices which 
foods should bear, and the meaning of a 
balanced diet. Since “appearance” was 
valued first by both boys and girls, we may 
conclude that a better buying judgment 
would come about if pupils were taught to 
disregard lurid advertising and cellophane 
wrapped trivialities. 

The inability of pupils to buy clothing re- 
veals a lack of judgment in considering such 
essentials as durability and price rather than 
style, fashion, and fad. Since a majority of 
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both boys and girls want to buy their own 
clothes, and will buy them in the near future, 
the high school should offer practical in- 
struction to all pupils in judging clothing 
values in regard to quality, quantity, and 
price with the proper relation to individual 
income. 

The amusements pupils seek are indicative 
of their ability to spend intelligently. Evi- 
dence was presented which showed that 45 
per cent sought amusement at the “movies” 
and scattered the remainder over a number 
of other typical amusements. The conclusion 
in this respect is that a better balanced pro- 
gram of spending for amusements which 
seek mental growth, health, and advance- 
ment could be fostered by public high 
schools. 

The purpose for which pupils pay dues is 
indicative of their sense of spending values. 
Sixty-three per cent of the pupils did not 
know the purpose of school dues. This in- 
dicates that a more questioning, skeptical, 
and inquiring attitude toward spending 
should be fostered in school classes. 

Pupils reveal that their ideas of efficient 
buying are juvenile and inadequate. The 
majority would insist on the best. Since some 
authorities insist that distributors do not 
often sell the best, pupils should be offered 
instruction in judging value in relation to 
price. 

Although the great majority of pupils had 
studied the elements of insurance in more 
than one high school course, there was little 
to indicate a knowledge of personal-use 
values of this great social device. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that insurance should be 
taught for its personal-use values rather than 
as propaganda for the companies selling it, 
as is evidenced by the content of some 
textbooks. 

Although installment purchasing is 
frowned upon by all thoughtful people in- 
terested in economic and social problems, 
the great majority of pupils approved of it. 
The conclusion is that this method of sales 
acceleration should be explained to pupils 
with special emphasis placed on the dis- 
couragement of this agency of finance. 

How pupils would detect unsound stocks 
and bonds and what principles they would 
apply to insure the purchase of sound stocks 
and bonds show a marked ignorance of in- 
vesting principles for personal use. It may 
reasonably be concluded, therefore, that in- 
struction should be offered in the personal- 
use and social values of investments. 

Subjects studied in school which help 
pupils to buy intelligently were notable by 
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Table I 
Result of Questionnaire of High School Pupils on Insurance 





QUESTIONS: 


a. Why was it necessary to buy your insurance? 


b. What kind of insurance do you have? 
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their absence. Since 253 pupils did not 
answer this question, we may conclude that 
they had received very weak and sketchy 
training, if any, or had forgotten their train- 
ing. In any event, it is safe to conclude from 
those data collected that there is an appal- 
ling lack of education for personal-use and 
real life situations in the field of consumer 
education. Since “economics” is listed by 
a majority of pupils as having the most 
value, it may be reasonably concluded that 
this subject, as well as many others, should 
be made into a suitable vehicle for trans- 
ferring such knowledge and attitudes to high 
school pupils. 
Table II 


Subjects Studied in School That Helped 341 
High School Pupils to Wiser Consumption 





NAME OF SUBJECTS NuMBER PERCENTAGE 
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Why the subjects studied have offered 
little in the field of consumption is partly 
answered by a recent study.! This study 
found that there is little recognition of the 
place of the consumer in the textbooks 





analyzed. There has been little tendency to 
increase the recognition. This study as- 
sumed that the reason for this neglect must 
be found in the nature of our society which 
has been so largely dominated by ideals of 
production, distribution, and the elevation 
of the profit motive. 

In other words, the pupils who partici- 
pated in this study were taught courses 
which had very little bearing upon the every- 
day spending and consuming problems of 
the individual. The problems they have 
been studying dealt mainly with vocational 
skills, problems of corporate business, the 
administration of government, and certain 
elements of general economics. 


Those data collected bear evidence of the 
fact that constructive use of the personal in- 
comes of boys and girls has not been widely 
taught. Such knowledge has a vital bearing 
on the prosperity and economic stability of 
the nation. The young people should be 
convinced of their consumer responsibilities, 
and given a better conception of economic 
values. Only a feeling of economic responsi- 
bilities will enable them to get out of their 
earnings the things that are necessities and 
that count most toward comfort and secur- 
ity. Such personal recognition of responsi- 
bility and a relation sense of values might 
then lead to a better national sense of rela- 
tive values and responsibilities. 

There should be less differentiation in high 
school courses for boys and girls. This might 
tend to prevent unsatisfactory spending. 
Home planning, purchasing, and manage- 


‘Richard O. Nichoff, “A Comparison of Content of Recent Social Trends in the United States With the Content of Selected 
Textbooks In Social Science.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1934. 
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ment are useful to both men and women and 
would help to create cooperation in intelli- 
gent spending of family incomes. 


THE ADULTS. That adults, as well as pupils, 
have buying difficulties regarding the de- 
termination of price, getting their money’s 
worth, avoiding misrepresentation, and re- 
sisting misleading advertising and salesman- 
ship is shown in Table III. These facts 
agreed with data obtained from pupils who 
had experienced the same difficulties when 
purchasing food, clothing, and household 
supplies. 

Suggestions that would help in construct- 
ing a course of study are found, for example, 
in those data contained in Table III. The 
majority of the adults who replied indicated 
that better labeling, better trained sales- 
people, specifications, better merchandise, 
more information about where to buy, and 


more buymanship courses in school would 
help in getting the most value when pur- 
chasing the necessities of life. 


The purchase of food, clothing, shelter, 
furniture, household supplies, and invest- 
ments presented buying problems to the 
great majority of parents. 

Constructive use of personal incomes has 
not been taught. It is evident from the 
replies listed in Table IV that adults did not 
receive much training from their various 
school courses in investing, budgeting, and 
buying everyday necessities. Since the 
highest ranking subject, according to fre- 
quency of mention, was economics, it would 
seem that this course contained some 
elements of use to consumers. On the whole, 
however, the subjects listed did not offer 


very potent knowledge of genuine personal- 
use values. 


Table III 
Aids to Efficient Buying Mentioned by 273 Parents as Shown by Replies to Questionnaires 





QUESTIONS: 


What would help you most in getting better value for your money when you buy? 







































































1. Better labelling? 
2. Better trained salespeople? 
3. Specifications in advertising and labels? 
4. Less advertising? 
5. Less high-pressure salesmanship? 
6. Better merchandise? 
7. Better variety? 
8. More information on where to buy? 
9. More buymanship instruction in public schools? 
| 
| Repl Office Sales | Manual] Prof. | House- Total Per- 
pty Workers| Workers; Workers| Workers} wives centage 
Better labelling yes 17 53 61 3 18 152 55.7 
| no 13 43 48 3 14 121 44.3 
= 
Better trained salespeople | yes 21 65 15 | 4 22 187 68.4 
no | 9 31 34 2 10 86 31.5 
Specifications in advertising and | yes | 18 58 67 | 4 20 167 62.5 
labels | no 12 38 a); 2] 106 38.4 
Less advertising ai yes 7 24 27 | 4 | 6 68 24.9 
no 23 72 se | 2 | 96 205 75.0 
Less high-pressure salesmanship yes 13 43 49 2 15 122 44.7 
no 17 53 60 4 17 151 55.3 
Better merchandise yes | 95 78 90 | 5 | @ 224 82.0 
| no | 5 18 19 ] 6 49 17.9 
Better variety | yes | 12 S77 | | 2 12 105 38.9 
| no | 18 59 | 67 | 4 | @ 168 61.1 
= | | | 
More information on where to buy yes | 96 84 | 9 OC 5 | 28 239 87.5 
no | 4 12 Bt. 8 4 34 12.5 
More buymanship instruction in yes 25 79 | 91 | 5 | 97 | ee7 | 88.2 
public schools no 5 A ie | 16.8 
| 





oon oc 
| | 
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Personal finance agencies are known to 
the majority of those who had a part in this 
study. It is significant that a large percent- 
age of parents were familiar with install- 
ment loans, Morris Plan banks, personal 
finance companies, and pawn shops. In as 
much’ @s these agencies, with the exception 
of the Morris Plan banks, are believed to be 
the least desirable from the personal and 
social point of view, their disadvantages 
should be taught in school. The more worthy 
finance agencies, such as remedial loan 
societies, industrial banks, and personal loan 
departments of commercial banks, were little 
known. Since the many schools are not 
teaching this kind of material, those data in 
this study indicate that they should teach it, 
not only for personal-use values, but also 
for its great social value. A majority of the 
adults who were questioned did not keep a 
budget; therefore, the conclusion is that they 
never were taught to keep one. The in- 
ference then may safely be made that pupils 
in school should be taught such material, 
along with the management of money. 


There is no marked difference in adult 
spending habits by vocational or income 
groups. 

Table IV 
School Subjects Which Offered 273 Parents 
Training in Investing, Budgeting, and Buying 
Everyday Necessities 











REPLIES NuMBER PERCENTAGE 
| 17.2 
| ie Eee 42 15.3 
Mathematics................ 27 9.8 
SE OTe rere er 26 9.5 
ee 23 8.4 
I 610.5 bs sodas e eso asain 20 7.3 
ee ree 18 6.2 
re ee eee 17 5.8 
SE a eee 16 5.1 
Household Arts.............. 14 S47 
AS ee 13 4.7 
Commercial Law............ 12 4.2 
ae ae 273 100.0 





High School classes in retailing, salesman- 
ship, marketing, advertising, and business 
management would probably help pupils if 
merchandise rather than merchandising was 
stressed. 


Pupils and parents do not buy as advan- 
tageously as they might because they do not 
use their own native common sense. They do 
not distinguish between real needs and 
values, and imaginary needs and values. 
They buy largely on whim, caprice, and 
social emulation. 
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Consumers do not buy as does a profes- 
sional buyer for an industrial concern. Con- 
sumers do not want, nor do they appear to 
use, reliable information to decrease wasteful 
buying. The lag beween high school offer- 
ings and technologic advance in production 
and merchandising is illustrated best by the 
ineptitude of both high school pupils and 
adults in the fields of purchasing and house- 
hold finance. 


SMALL LOAN BORROWERS. The data in 
Table V reveals that poor management of 
income is an extremely active ingredient in 
the majority of borrowing situations. No 
conclusions concerning bad money manage- 
ment could be directly gleaned from the data 
collected. A large proportion of these people 
may have belonged to a special class, “lack 
of budgeting knowledge,” but probably not 
all. Bad money management may be a con- 
tributory factor in combination with either 
or both income and expenditure. Therefore, 
no definite information was collected on this 
score. 

There was strong circumstantial evidence 
of poor financial preparation for inevitable 
occasional and regularly recurrent expendi- 
ture beyond regular income. This fact indi- 
cates that budgeting of expenditures and 
income would aid in managing household 
finances. 


The hazards of American family life 
rendered them financially insecure. Loan 
company managers agreed that under an 
economic system no blame could be attached 
for the piling up of emergencies, since the 
average income is so low. There is inferential 
evidence that bookkeeping instruction might 
emphasize “reserves for contingencies” in 
the family budget rather than “corporate 
contingent reserves,” and might center 
around the ratios between current assets and 
current liabilities in family financial man- 
agement. 


Loan company managers generally agree 
that instruction in buymanship might be 
improved if pupils were taught the wise 
utilization of goods and services. They also 
agree that much of the material now being 
taught is useless for consumer education. 
No conclusion could be drawn as to whether 
one curriculum is more worthy than another, 
but the agreement was unanimous that sec- 
ondary schools can offer training which will 
better fit boys and girls in their personal 
consumer lives and which will give them 
better economic and social viewpoints. 


Any system of education should start with 
individual needs in a basic position. The 
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Table V 


Expenditure Increases Related to Borrowing in 669 Cases 


NATURE oF LOAN 


Unavoidable Increases 
aro Sete i Me eS 
Business Emergency 


Death and Burial 
Probably Unavoidable.................. 


Repairs or Extensions............. 
Auto ia or ee ole Ree eee 
Moving. . SPOS 

Tn nns 
Helping Relative or Friend......... 
SS ae eee eee 
Investment 


Regularly Recurrent and Avoidable...... . 
Real Estate and Upkeep wae 
Clothing 
Coal 


Elective or Optional 


Christmas, Birthday, or Wedding Gifts. . 


eee eee 
(Uncelassifiable) 


system could start with the deficiencies and 
shortages revealed in this study. More 
practical problems in economics, arithmetic, 
and general business training, as well as in 
chemistry, physics, home economics, and 
other social studies, would offer as much or 
more interest and usefulness if related more 
closely to real life situations in general, and 
problems of the consumer in particular. 


Table VI 


Suggestions by Loan Company Managers for 
Improving Instruction in Personal Finance 


NUMBER 
1 


rk 


1. Teach budgeting control 5 


3 


. Teach how to manage savings without in- 
RS 2 i, <Giig sles 70 wha oe ee we 13 


10 


ou 


. Teach consumer economics............. 
. Teach balanced spending............. 
. Teach how to buy everyday items... . 


Qu > 


. Give more business training for personal 
ss wince hes 


. Teach how to resist salesmanship and ad- 
| Rae Birr 


. Teach more specific material in regard to 

spending 
. Teach less “bunk” 
10. 
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Kinp AND NuMBER PERCENTAGE 
or Loans MapE or Loans 

wee 291 43.5 
atts 209 $1.2 
a 71 10.7 
ore ll 1.6 
i. 122 18.2 
Les) 38 §.7 
ewe 25 $.7 

19 2.9 
a 16 2.4 

13 1.9 
ie 8 1.2 
tae 3 0.4 
ee 137 20.5 

33 4.9 
eas 30 4.5 
soled 28 4.2 

23 3.5 
Tepe 16 2.3 
Fee 7 aon 
as 13 1.8 

13 1.8 
need 106 16.0 
rar 106 16.0 


Pupils might gain valuable insight into the 
realms of comparative values and price if 
more encouragement were given to them to 
study industrial arts courses. Such courses 
could also present problems of production, 
art in industry, technologic advance, and 
workers in industry. This might integrate 
the interests of both producer and consumer. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER. Suf- 
ficient evidence has been presented to show 
that consumer education in the area in- 
vestigated has been neglected or is non- 
existent. There is detailed evidence that 
producer marketing skills far outshine con- 
sumer skills. 

During 1932, 1933, and 1934, correspond- 
ence with teachers who were working in the 
field of consumption was carried on. Out- 
lines from secondary schools, women’s clubs, 
and universities were obtained and examined. 

College textbooks, state and Federal 
Government bulletins, Consumer’s Research 
bulletins, current periodicals, and treatises 
were freely used for source materials. 

From these sources those outlines 
ing around economics, general business 
practice, science, and chemistry were ex- 
cluded because they were not predominant 


in this field. 


center- 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Retail Sales Training at the 
Appleton Vocational School 


by 





IN THE spring of 1936, a survey of 
the retail stores in Appleton was made to 
determine just what the merchants in this 
city require of their salespeople as well as to 
find out the condition of the “salesperson 
supply” in Appleton. A report of this survey 
has been made in detail and may be reviewed 
at the Appleton Vocational School by any- 
one interested. 


Those of us in charge of retail sales train- 
ing at the Vocational School feel that it will 
be of general interest to those concerned to 
report on our training unit in so far as it 
meets the requirements disclosed by the 
survey as well as reveals the present status 
of the salesperson in Appleton. Such is the 
purpose of this report. 


LABOR SUPPLY FOR MERCHANTS OF APPLETON. 
Salespeople, or rather those who seek jobs as 
salespeople, are quite abundant in our city. 
Many stores have application lists which 
number well into the hundreds. The ma- 
jority of these applicants are not of the de- 
sirable type, however, and when the mer- 
chant is in need of additional sales help, he 
often is in doubt as to just whom to try. 
The lists are comprised mainly of people who 
have had but short periods of store work, 
usually part time in several stores. We may 
conclude from this condition that there is a 
need for a supply of well-trained salespeople 
who can be given immediate call by the 
merchants. To provide for such a reserve is 
the purpose of the training unit offered at the 
Vocational School. 


The survey made reveals that the inde- 
pendent stores have employees who have 
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C. L. Scherer 


Appleton Vocational School 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Mr. Scherer explains the plan under which 

the Appleton Vocational School is effec- 

tively cooperating with local business men 
in the training of salespeople. 


been with their firms many more years than 
the employees in chain stores. Three such 
local stores can point to at least ten em- 
ployees who have each been with the firms 
from 22 to 35 years. Some of the chain stores 
can point out employees who have been with 
their organizations since their opening in 
Appleton. Many of the merchants inter- 
viewed remarked that Appleton is unusual in 
the way that employees remain with a store. 
Other cities report much higher turnovers of 
the sales forces. More than 90 per cent of 
the local employees have been with their 
firms for more than three years. Among the 
smaller stores, exclusive of the groceries, 75 
per cent reported no replacements at all in 
the last three years. In many cities, the 
turnover of salespeople runs from 90 to 100 
per cent a year. In the department stores of 
Appleton, the survey indicates a 5 per cent 
annual turnover, while the other stores, 
taken as an average, show a turnover in 
sales help of only 10 per cent. 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS. 
Here at the Vocational School we have set 
up a training store to imitate conditions, as 
nearly as possible, with which the sales- 
person will come in contact on the job. We 
have two windows in which to display 
merchandise and to acquire the technique of 
display. We have interior display tables; a 
service counter containing wrapping ma- 
terials; a wall merchandise rack; and as much 
merchandise of varying nature as we can 
secure. Our purpose in setting up this array 
is to train the prospective salesperson in the 
work he is actually going to do; to give the 
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student the experience which the merchant 
demands. 

Justification of our aims is brought out by 
the survey made among the merchants. With 
but very few exceptions, all Appleton mer- 
chants prefer the experienced individuals, 
and the majority of local stores refuse to hire 
salespeople unless they have had experience. 
Naturally the question asked by young 
people interested in retailing is, “How am I 
to get experience if stores refuse to employ 
me before I have a chance to acquire the 
experience?” We at the school intend to 
satisfy the merchant in this demand, and at 
the same time, answer the query of the 
prospective salesperson by providing the 
training store. At the present time, the 
course is not so complete as we hope to have 
it, but through the cooperation of the local 
merchants and the Vocational School Board, 
it can soon be improved to a standard that 
will satisfactorily accomplish its objective. 


TRAINING OFFERED ON THE Jos. Little train- 
ing is offered to salespeople while they are 
on the job. Chain stores have done the most 
in this direction, a few having well-organized, 
regular sales meetings to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of their salespeople. Other chain 
stores pass pamphlets on merchandise in- 
formation around to their employees. Some 
stores subscribe to services which issue sales 
letters at regular intervals; these letters are 
distributed to each employee. The majority 
of the merchants, however, admit that they 
do not have the time to perform this all- 
important service, although they admit that 
it is very important and regret that it is so 
neglected. 

The Vocational School is undertaking this 
problem in several ways. In its regular day- 
training course, it is offering a semester 
training to prospective salespeople to supply 
them with the essentials of their work before 
they are employed. Through the itinerant 
sales training work offered by the school, 
classes of employees are organized. Their 
specific problems are taken into considera- 
tion. This training service is offered one 
night each week for a series of ten or more 
weeks. Finally, the school is prepared to 
offer a training service to any of the part- 
time employees a store may have. These 
groups may be organized according to the 
requirements of the individual store. 


USE OF TELEPHONE SELLING. Telephone sell- 
ing is the act of making a sale by means of 
the telephone. The call is made at the initia- 
tive of the salesperson. When a customer 
calls to order a specific article, an additional 
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sale may be made. The survey has revealed 
very little use being made of the telephone in 
this respect. There was but one firm that 
made regular calls to customers each day. 
Approximately eight other stores called cus- 
tomers only when a special promotion was 
being staged. 

There is no doubt that the telephone offers 
an unexploited field of sales for the retail 
merchant. In accordance with this possi- 
bility, the training unit at the school in- 
cludes a unit on telephone selling. The 
training is intensive and is carried on by 
means of demonstration after the sales talk 
best adapted for over-the-phone-use has been 
ascertained. When the merchant becomes 
convinced of the possibilities of increased 
sales through the use of the telephone, our 
students will be ready to help him execute 
his campaign. 


HANDLING OF CASH AND CHARGE SALES. 
Three methods of handling cash sales are 
used by Appleton merchants. The first, and 
most common, is the use of the cash register; 
second, the use of cash carriers and the em- 
ployment of a cashier; and third, the use of 
the old-time cash drawer. Charge sales are 
handled through the central office by trans- 
ferring the total of each sales slip and by 
entering the total into a day book. 

In as much as the majority of the sales- 

people will be called on to operate a cash 
register, and to make correct change rapidly, 
we devote a unit to the operation of cash 
registers. People find it difficult, when first 
starting, to count out change rapidly to 
customers. They find more difficulty, with 
an increase in errors, when put under pres- 
sure of having many customers during a rush 
period. In the training unit, particular em- 
phasis is given to this common complaint. 
Conditions involving rush periods, swindlers, 
and short-change artists are duplicated to 
give the students experience in all such situ- 
ations. A cash register is employed in the 
training as well as in the visits to stores 
which have different types of registers so 
that familiarity may be gained with each 
type. 
While the frequency of using cash carriers 
is not great, those who might be employed in 
stores using the system are given instruction 
in its use. Complete instruction in the hand- 
ling of charges and problems in its use are 
given to all the students. 


DUTIES OF THE STOCKMAN. Merchants in- 
terviewed in the survey were quick to place 
unusual importance on the handling of in- 
coming merchandise. Work is delegated to 
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the stockman in stores permitting the em- 
ployment of such a man. In other stores, 
this important work is assigned to some re- 
sponsible salesperson or handled by the em- 
ployer. Because of the loss that may be in- 
curred if goods are not checked to see that 
they are complete, or if complete credit is 
not taken for all damaged material, the 
stockman must be a responsible individual. 


The training course at the school stresses 
the importance of this phase of the work, 
and presents actual problems permitting the 
student to check himself in this regard. In 
addition, trips are made to stockrooms of the 
larger stores in order that the student may 
understand the set-up and may be given 
first-hand instruction in its importance. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES. Outside of his sales 
duties, the store employee is often called 
upon to perform other tasks necessary in 
the operation of a retail establishment. For 
the girls, clerical duties head the list : keeping 
books, making out statements, writing let- 
ters, taking dictation, typing, and in some 
cases, operating duplicating machines to 
produce advertising material. Among the 
boys, the skill of sign writing plays the 
biggest part in the class of other duties. If 
the salesperson has developed this skill, he 
is regularly called upon to use it. And for 
both men and women, display, either win- 
dow or interior, plays an important part. 
Merchants who were included in the survey 
agreed that young people starting in store 
work lacked, as a general rule, the originality 
or the initiative to create ideas for window 
displays or interior displays and the ability 
to install them. 

These additional duties which the sales- 
person is frequently called upon to perform, 
present a pretraining necessity of many 
years, but with the proper background, the 
Vocational School is prepared to meet them. 
For the clerical duties of taking dictation, 
typing, keeping books, and operating dupli- 
cating machines, the school offers the stu- 
dents training in the afternoon commercial 
course; or this training may be acquired at 
night school—either before or after employ- 
ment, or both. 


Show-card writing was offered to the last 
group of students who took advantage of the 
sales training. At the present time, the stu- 
dents have the opportunity of taking this 
work at night school. 

The matter of tackling the display prob- 
lems is met during the sales training period. 
In the training set-up, two display windows 
are provided in which the student regularly 
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tries out his ability after the instruction | 

the work is given. Display experts are like 
wise called in to give the students sugges- 
tions in their work and to inspire their 
creative ability to action. 


EMPLOYERS’ REACTION TO NEW SALESPEOPLE. 
Among the other things reviewed, the sur- 
vey attempted to determine what the mer- 
chant dislikes in the new worker. The listing 
of the results in Illustration I will best sum- 
marize this information. 


Illustration I 
EMPLOYEE DEFICIENCIES AND WEAKNESSES 
Timidity 
Immaturity 
Fear of approaching customers 
Lack of self-confidence 
Incorrectness in making out sales slips 
Inability to catch shoplifters 
Lack of initiative 
Unwillingness to accept basic jobs 
Lack of knowledge about product 
Slowness in handling customers 
Inability to tell when customer has decided to buy 
Inability to follow instructions 
Lack of a congenial personality 
Willingness to sell lower priced merchandise without 
suggesting better quality merchandise 
Lack of interest in their work 


In this group, timidity, immaturity, lack 
of initiative, and lack of congeniality may 
largely be charged to personality traits. In 
our training course at the Vocational School, 
we are accepting these weaknesses as items 
to be conditioned, pointing them out to the 
students, and constantly checking on them 
from the time the students enter the course 
until they leave. By first making students 
conscious of the fact that they are guilty of 
these mistakes, then by pointing out a plan 
whereby they may overcome them, and 
lastly, by checking on their progress to do 
so, we feel that we can satisfactorily handle 
the complaints. 


The weaknesses of lack of self-confidence, 
fear of approaching customers, incorrectness 
in making out sales slips, inability to catch 
shoplifters, lack of knowledge about prod- 
ucts, as well as the balance of the “lacking 
skill and practice” traits, we are attacking 
with open eyes. Pointing out and demon- 
strating the correct procedure for each prac- 
tice, constant drill, demonstration by the 
student, and repetition until satisfaction is 
obtained is our method of effecting the cure. 
Through the medium of our training store, 
the use of observers from outside the class, 
and with the recommendations from the 
merchants under whom they work, we feel 
that such weaknesses will be removed. 
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CLASSROOM 


National Federation 


The executive board of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation has issued the 
following open letter to explain the benefits 
of membership in the Federation: 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation is in 
its fortieth year. Throughout its history, the Feder- 
ation has maintained an educational program de- 
signed to develop professional growth among com- 
mercial teachers and to promote business education 
generally. Annual conventions have been held in 
cities accessible to the largest number of members. 
Convention programs have been carefully planned 
and coordinated. These policies of NCTF will be 
continued. Program planning in plenary sessions, 
departments, and round tables will be based delib- 
erately upon the practical needs of the business 
teachers of America. 

Convention attendance in NCTF continues to 
grow. The 1936 annual meeting, with about 800 in 
attendance, marked the Federation’s largest con- 
vention. The Executive Board is now ‘building a 
program for the 1937 convention (Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28-30) carefully balanced in information, in- 
spiration, and social content. 

The Executive Board of NCTF feels that com- 
merical teachers must attend annual meetings in 
order to get the fullest value from membership. 
However, members of the board recognize that it is 
not practicable for all members to reach our annual 
meetings. Therefore, in recent years we have worked 
toward this definite objective: The Largest Possible 
Return of the Registration Fee in Specific Service to 
the Individual Member. 

In carrying out this policy, we have developed the 
following membership service (Per capita distribu- 
tion of $2.00 registration fee is indicated): 


1. Annual Convention (Chicago, Illinois, December 
28-29-30, 1937) 

(Program planning, Material, Printing, Local 
Committee, etc.) 

Per capita cost of Convention (approximate): 
30 cents per member. 

2. Business Education Digest. (Four times a year) 
Editorial Board: Eleanor Skimin, Detroit; D. D. 
Lessenberry, Pittsburgh; William Foster, Roches- 
ter. 

Business Education Digest is an outgrowth of 
“Federation Notes,” contains 60 pages of valu- 
able material for business teachers. Comments 
indicate many members regard the new Digest 
alone worth the membership fee. 

Per capita cost, Business Education Digest (yearly) 
(approximate)—43 cents per member. 
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3. Yearbook, NCTF. Theme, 1937 issue, is “En- 
riched Teaching Procedures.” Publications Com- 
mittee, same as Business Education Digest. 
(Mailed to members each year about April 15. 
Contains approximately 290 pages, well bound.) 

President R. G. Walters has announced 

the following four special features of the con- 
vention that is scheduled for Chicago during 
the Christmas holidays: (1) The National 
Council will meet with the Federation for the 
first time; (2) The Chicago Area Business 
Directors’ Association will have a joint meet- 
ing with the Federation; (3) One evening will 
be set aside for banquets and reunions of 
various schools, fraternities, and other special 
groups; (4) There will be a new Round Table 
for the instructors of private business 


schools. 
7 e - 


Mr. Engler Retires 


At the close of this school year, Ervin W. 
Engler, head of the commercial department 
of English High School, Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, retired from active service. He is tak- 
ing a well-deserved rest after forty years of 
active duty. 

Mr. Engler attended the West Chester 
State Normal School, Boston University, and 
Harvard University. He served as principal 
of the high school at Oxford, New Jersey; 
head of the commercial department of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 
has been head of the commercial department 
of English High School for thirty-five years. 
For the past sixteen years, he has also been 
principal of the Lynn Evening High School. 

During his many years of service, he has 
been active in teachers associations, having 
served as president of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
and as an officer in other associations. Mrs. 
Engler has also been busy. She has served on 
the School Board of Lynn for twelve years, 
and has been on the Public Welfare Board 


for twenty-five years. 
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The illustration above shows the bpks 
in drying presses where they seasoij or 
cure. Several carloads of material lipve 
gone into the production of the few 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. The 
paper, the cloth, and the binding live 
been selected because of their unuqual 
strength and quality. 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is the leader because it 
leads. It is used in more than 10,000 schools. Almost 
one-half million copies have been sold during the last 
three years. 


Since the publication of the new third edition of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING, we have been forced to put 
the book back on the press and work night and day to 
produce enough books to take care of the tremendous 
demand. Adoption after adoption and order after order 
have poured into our various offices. Teachers are finding 
in the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING more than 
they have ever been able to get in any other book. 


Again 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
leads in the introduction of newer and 
finer methods. You will want to ex- 
amine it before selecting a new book. 
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International Commercial Schools Contest 


The fifth annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest was held in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on June 24 and 
25. W. C. Maxwell, of Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, acted as contest manager. 
The executive committee consisted of Mr. 
Maxwell, Helen Hartman, Hinsdale, Illinois; 
Lillian Murray, East Peoria High School, 
East Peoria, Illinois; and D. C. Beighey, 
Western Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
Macomb, Illinois. George R. Tilford, of 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
was chairman of the advisory board. 

John Hay High School, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
again made an outstanding record. The first 
grand prize school trophy was awarded to 
that school. The picture of the winning team 
is shown below. 

The second grand prize school trophy was 
awarded to the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. The third grand prize 
school trophy was awarded to Wilcox Col- 
lege of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
has been another consistant winner. 


The world’s professional event in type- 
writing consisted of a one-hour test. The 
rate of 141 words a minute was established 
by Albert Tangora. This is considered to be 


a new world’s record in typing. The record 
of 128 words a minute was established by 
Stella Willins. This is also considered a new 
world’s record for women operators. The 
following is a brief summary of the records 
of the first three contestants: 


Rate Per 
City and State Minute 
New York, New York 141 
Cortez W. Peters Washington, D. C. 138 
Stella Willins Brooklyn, New York 128 


The world’s amateur event in typewriting 
consisted of a one-half hour test. The follow- 
ing were the three highest contestants: 


Contestant 
Albert Tangora 


Rate Per 
Contestant City and State Minute 
Marjorie Eiseneggar Cleveland, Ohio 113 
Bessie Berlin Kansas City, Missouri 112 
Dorothy Dow Cleveland, Ohio 111 


The following is a complete report of the 
first-place winners, as submitted by W. C. 
Maxwell, contest manager: 


70 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Mary M. McConn, 
Danville High School, Danville, Indiana. 

100 Word Rate Shorthand Div II (Bus. Col.) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Helen Rolph, Wilcox 
Business College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

100 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) 
Class B (Amateur 4 Semesters)—Phyllis Abersold, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Winners from John Hay High School 
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120 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) 
Class C (Open)—Pearl Wenner, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

150 Word Rate Shorthand Div II (Bus. Col.) Class 
C (Open)—Ginevra Wilcoxsen, Kewanee Business 
College, Kewanee, Illinois. 

150 Word Rate Shorthand (University)—Sylvanus 
Comer, Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 

Typewriting Division I (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Wallace Currie, South 
San Antonio High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Typewriting Division II (Bus. Col.) Class A (Novice 
2 Semesters)—Ethel Gensur, Wilcox Business Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Typewriting Division III (University) Class A 
Novice 2 Semesters)—Beth Mayo, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Typewriting Division I (High School) Class B (Ama- 
teur 4 Semesters)—Yvonne Aubry, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Washington. 

Typewriting Division II (Bus. Col.) Class B (Ama- 
teur 2 Years)—Elmer Adams, Lake College of 
Commerce, Waukegan, Illinois. 

Typewriting Division III (University) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Beth Mayo, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Typewriting Division I (High School) Class C (Open) 
—Marjorie Eisenegger, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Typewriting Division II (Bus. Col.) Class C (Open) 
—NMarijorie Howe, Henager Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Typewriting Division III (University) Class C 
(Open)—Lenore Fenton, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. I (High 
School) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Casimira 
Podludski, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Dictating Machine Transcription Div. II (Bus. Col.) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Alice Gross, Suc- 
cess Business University, Seattle, Washington. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. III (Univer- 
sity) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Beth Mayo, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. I (High 
School) Class C (Open)—Marjorie Eisenegger, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. II (Bus. Col.) 
Class C (Open)—Gordon Smith, Success Business 
University, Seattle, Washington. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. III (Univer- 
sity) Class C (Open)—Lenore Fenton, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Machine Calculation Division I (High School) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Sue Palicka, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Machine Calculation Division II (Bus. Col.) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Dorothy Urbas, Wilcox 
Business College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bookkeeping Division I (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Irene Varga, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bookkeeping Division II (Bus. Col.) Class A (Novice 
2 Semesters)—George Staskus, Wilcox Business 
College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bookkeeping Division III (University) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Marguerite Fraser, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 

Bookkeeping Division I (High School) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Jane Borawski, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bookkeeping Division II (Bus. Col.) Class B (Ama- 
teur 4 Semesters)—Robert Gillespie, Wilcox Busi- 
ness College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bookkeeping—Business College (Open Event)— 
John Pal, Professor of Accounting, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 














Scene of One of the Bookkeeping Events 
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Two Promotions at Bloomsburg 





H. A. Andruss 


W. C. Forney 


At the close of the spring school term at 
the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, an announcement was made 
of the promotion of Harvey A. Andruss, head 
of the department of commerce, to deanship 
of the school. To succeed Mr. Andruss, 
W. C. Forney, of the commercial depart- 
ment, was appointed head of the department. 

Professor Andruss has been head of the 
department of commerce for seven years, 
having originally organized the department. 
Prior to going to Bloomsburg, Professor 
Andruss taught at Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Illinois, and the State Teachers’ 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. He has 
always been active in professional organiza- 
tions of a local and national character. 

Professor Andruss has contributed to the 
publication of several books. He has con- 
sistantly written professional articles for such 
magazines as The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, The Business Education World, The 
Balance Sheet, and other general educational 
magazines. 

Professor Forney is a graduate of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
has taught in several high schools, including 
the Easton High School at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. For the past five years, he has served 
on the faculty ofthe department of com- 
merce, of which he is now the head. 

Herbert E. McMahan, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, has been added to the staff. Mr. 
McMahan is a graduate of Temple Uni- 
versity, where he taught for one year. For 
the last six years, he has been supervisor of 
commercial education in Wilmington. 

N. B. Curtis of Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, has also been appointed to the 
staff. He has had wide experience in the 
public schools of Iowa and Pennsylvania. 
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Sponsor of Pi Rho Zeta 


J. I. Kinman, president of the Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washington, 
and president of the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, announces that the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges will take over the national sponsorship 
of the Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity and Sorority. 

Mr. Kinman is the national president of 
the fraternity. C. W. Woodward, of the 
College of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa, will 
become the secretary-treasurer of the fra- 
ternity. Other officers and the board of 
directors will be named in the near future. 

The Compass, the official monthly maga- 
zine of the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges, will also become the official 
magazine of Pi Rho Zeta. 


New Course in Armstrong College 


With the opening of the fall quarter, Arm- 
strong College, of Berkeley, California, is 
offering a new course for travel and passen- 
ger agents. The course is designed to fit 
young men and young women for positions 
in travel bureaus. It can be completed as a 
separate course, or as a supplement to several 
already established courses. Philip J. Solo- 
mon, director of the H. C. Capwell Company, 
a travel bureau, has been added to the Arm- 
strong College faculty to teach part of this 
special course. 

The new course is being started as the 
result of complaints from steamship lines, 
railroad companies, and travel bureaus. In 
addition to the special requirements of the 
course, students will be required to study 
salesmanship, correspondence, and typing. 

* e € 


Appointments at Columbia 


Thelma M. Potter has been appointed 
instructor in commercial education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, for the academic year 1937-38, and 
will teach shorthand, typewriting, and office 
practice. Miss Potter has been a commer- 
cial teacher in the high school at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, for the last several years. 
She has her Master’s degree from Teachers 
College. 

Edward M. Kanzer has been appointed 
part-time instructor in commercial educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for the academic year 1937-38. He 
will give a methods course in bookkeeping. 
Mr. Kanzer is the chairman of the account- 
ing and business practice department in the 
James Monroe High School, New York City. 
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BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By Miss Ray Abrams 


A NEW BOOK 
TO FILL AN 
IMPORTANT NEED 









CONTENTS 


Part I. Joseph Maybin and His Job 


I. Joe Maybin Applies for a Job 
II. Joe Maybin Goes to Work 
III. Joe Maybin On the Job 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 


Everyone who at- 
tended the meeting of 
the National Education 
Association in Detroit in 
June will agree that the 
sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Business were 
the most outstanding of 
all the meetings in the 
history of the Associa- 
tion. Congratulations go 
to the retiring president, 
Ernest A. Zelliot, to his 
officers, and to the local 
committee in Detroit. 

Lola Maclean, the for- 
mer first vice president 
of the Department of Business, was elected 
president. The other new officers are: first 
vice president, Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia; second vice president, Frederick 
Riecke, Southside High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Doub North, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland. The three new members 
of the executive committee are: Mary 
Stuart, Brighton High School, Brighton, 
Massachusetts; V. H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana; Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, New York 
City. 

The Department of Business now has a 
membership of approximately 4,000. The 
attendance of commercial teachers at the 
meeting in Detroit was the largest on record. 








Lola Maclean 


Gustavus Sylvester Kimball 


On April 21, Gustavus Kimball died in 
New York City at the age of 76. The an- 
nouncement came too late for it to be pub- 
lished in the May issue of THe BaLaNncr 
SHEET, but many readers will want to know 
of his death because they will remember him 
as the sponsor of the International Typing 
Contest, which he managed for many years. 

Mr. Kimball was educated at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio, and served 
in many schools during his life. He later 
operated a school of his own in New York 
City. During his life, he wrote many text- 
books on business education and was con- 
sidered one of the outstanding leaders. His 
passing away takes from the ranks of com- 
mercial educators one more of the old-timers. 
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Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Dr. McKee Fisk, of the department oi! 
commerce, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, has 
announced the following changes for the 
school year 1937-38: Miss J. Frances Hen- 
derson, who has been the instructor in secre- 
tarial training, has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of commercial education. 
E. E. Hatfield, who has been head of the 
commerce department at the University 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma, has 
been appointed instructor in commercial edu- 
cation. Nina Clover, who has been in charge 
of work in retailing in Tulsa, has joined the 
staff as assistant professor of commercial 
education. Frances Freeman, formerly of 
Okmulgee, is now assistant in secretarial 
training. 

During the summer, C. Guy Brown, of 
Oklahoma City, James O. Thompson, of 
Bristow, and M. Fred Tidwell, of Ponca 
City, were on the staff. 


P. S. Spangler Is Honored 


P. S. Spangler, presi- 
dent of the Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was given 
a coveted honor on June 
9 when he was awarded 
the Honorary Degree of 
LL. D. at Grove City 
College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 

This honor was con- 
ferred in recognition of 
Mr. Spangler’s achieve- 
ment in the field of com- 
mercial education. All 
commercial teachers and 
administrators should, 
therefore, feel proud of the fact that one 
among them has deserved such an honor. 

Dr. Spangler was born in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania. He was educated in 
the Normal School at Meyersdale and began 
teaching in the public schools. He later at- 
tended Otterbein University in Ohio and 
obtained his commercial training in Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His 
first experience as a commercial teacher was 
in Iron City College, of which he became 
superintendent. In 1906 he was elected 
president of the college, which has since be- 
come known as Duffs-Iron City College. 
This college has a history extending back for 
almost one hundred years. 





P. S. Spangler 
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Tri-State Meeting 


An announcement has 
been made that the Tri- 
State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia, will meet 
on October 8 and 9 in the 
William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At the spring meeting 
of this Association Pro- 
fessor R. F. Webb, of the 
State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president. 
The other new officers of 
the Association are as follows: first vice 
president, Roy T. Mattern, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; second 
vice president, Russell H. Bobbett, McKees- 
port High School, McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary, Anna H. Brier, Butler High 
School, Butler, Pennsylvania; treasurer, N. 
B. Curtis, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; executive committee, D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh. 








R. F. Webb 


Pennsylvania Private Schools 


Officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Pri- 
vate Business Schools 
were elected at the June 
meeting. Pernin H. Q. 
Taylor, of the Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is the new 
president. The other of- 
ficers are as follows: vice 
president, Karl Maukert, 
Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh; secretary, J. 
N. Weldon, McCann 
School, Hazleton; treas- 
urer, O. B. Hughes, Boyd 
Business College, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Private 
Business Schools is very active in setting 
standards and in drawing up plans whereby 
private schools, through the cooperation of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction, can regulate themselves. The 
Association recently published a compre- 
hensive plan of procedure for maintaining 
standards. 





Pernin Taylor 
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Already 
adopted in 
such cities as 
Cleveland, 


Los Angeles, Providence, 





Des Moines, and 


Columbus 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Third Edition—By Crabbe and Slinker 


GENERAL BUSINESS is for your introductory course that empha- 

sizes the business principles that should be taught to every pupil. 

It is a social-business textbook that will give pupils the proper under- 

standing of (a) the use of business services, and (b) the relation of 

business to the community. It will also give pupils a preview of what 

they may expect if they continue in the commercial department. 
ee Available with workbooks, tests, and examinations. 
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Ruby Perry Is Promoted 


Ruby V. Perry, who for several years has 
been principal of the Allen High School of 
Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana, was ap- 
pointed late in the spring to the principal- 
ship of the Margaret C. Hanson Normal 
School of New Orleans. 

The Hanson Normal School trains the 
elementary teachers for the city of New 
Orleans and may, at some future date, train 
other teachers. This distinct promotion re- 
moves Miss Perry from active work in com- 
mercial education, but she assures her friends 
that she will continue to cooperate and to 
promote commercial education and will al- 
ways be ready to assist her friends in that 
profession. 

* o e 


Central Association 


The Central Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, a group which was organized thirty- 
five years ago, held its annual spring meeting 
at Davenport, Iowa. During the regular 
election of officers, a compromise was made 
whereby a private school representative and 
a public school representative will serve as 
co-presidents. Mrs. Dorothy Hamilton, 
Hamilton Business College, Mason City, 
Iowa, represents the private schools. J. R. 
Johnson, West Waterloo High School, 
Waterloo, lowa, represents the public schools. 
Each received the same number of votes and 
a decision was made to let both serve jointly. 
The following other officers were elected: 
vice president, John G. Mosher, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
secretary, Irene Kessler, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret 
Davenport, C. C. C. College, Des Moines. 

Approximately 185 members attended the 
banquet, while 255 members were registered 
at the convention. The next convention of 
the Association will be held in Sioux City, 
Iowa, in the spring of 1938. 


New Woodbury Building 


In the September, 1936, issue of Tue 
BALANCE SHEET, a picture of the proposed 
new building of the Woodbury College, Los 
Angeles, California, was shown. That build- 
ing is now a reality. The life-time dream of 
“Pop” Whitten, president of the school, has 
come true. The building sets proudly on its 
hilltop site at St. Paul Street and Wilshire 
Boulevard. The structure covers one-half 
block and embodies four spacious floors with 
outside exposure on four sides. 
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Commercial Teachers Are Honored 





James Turek Matthew Lynaugh 


At the spring meeting of the Westchester 
County (New York) Teachers’ Association, 
two commercial teachers were honored. 
James Turek, of North Tarrytown, New 
York, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion. The new head of the commercial sec- 
tion is Matthew E. Lynaugh, of White 
Plains, New York. 


Commercial teachers should be proud of 
the fact that one of their group has been 
honored by being elected to the presidency 
of this outstanding county organization of 
teachers. Mr. Turek has been secretary of 
the Association for two years. In the past, 
he has also served as president of the North 
Tarrytown Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. Turek is a graduate of Villanova Col- 
lege, Villanova, Pennsylvania, and Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
obtained his M. A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and has since studied at 
the Pennsylvania State College and New 
York University. 


Mr. Lynaugh has taken a foremost place 
in the activities of the twenty-five-year-old 
Westchester County Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. He has also been active in many 
other civic activities. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the White Plains Exchange Club and 
has served as district governor of the New 


York State Affiliated Exchange Clubs. 


With Mr. Lynaugh, the following other 
officers were elected for the commercial sec- 
tion: vice president, M. DeWitt Landon, 
High School, Mount Vernon; corresponding 
secretary, Mabel V. Eggleston, Gorton High 
School, Yonkers; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Gertrude Loomis, Yonkers High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers; treasurer, Hollis E. 
Frazee, Senior High School, New Rochelle. 
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New Department at University of Tennessee 





B. R. Haynes 


C. W. Humphrey 


With the beginning of the fall term, the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, is starting a complete program for the 
training of business teachers. The program 
is being sponsored jointly by the School of 
Commerce and the College of Education. 

Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, formerly pro- 
fessor of commercial education of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California, has been appointed professor of 
business education and secretarial science in 
the University of Tennessee. Clyde W. 
Humphrey, formerly on the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina, is the new as- 
sistant professor of business education and 
secretarial science. 

Courses in business education and subject- 
matter courses in business and secretarial 
science are being offered during the fall 
quarter. A complete undergraduate cur- 
riculum for prospective business teachers and 
a four-year secretarial curriculum have al- 
ready been started. A graduate program 
leading to the Master’s degree is offered. 


Dr. Haynes is a native of New York State 
and received his Doctor’s degree from New 
York University. Professor Humphrey is a 
graduate of Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ College and of George Peabody College 
for Teachers. He received his Master’s de- 
gree from George Peabody College, where he 
has also done work on his Doctor’s degree. 
Recently he has been doing advanced work 
on his Doctor’s degree at New York Uni- 
versity. 

The T. V. A. Project and the general in- 
dustrial development in the South are giving 
an added emphasis to commercial education. 
The University of Tennessee is in a strategic 
position to serve the South. 
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RETAIL STORE 
BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE SET 


A new set based on the use of the sim- 
plified accounts recommended by the 
National Cash Register Company. Since 
the set is based upon a sole proprietor- 
ship business, it can be used af a very 
early stage in the first-year bookkeeping 
course. Two types of controlling ac- 
counts are introduced. There are sixty- 
three transactions covering a period of 
one month. Transactions are recorded 
from the business papers for the fist ten 
days, and from a printed narrative for 
the remaining days. 


List price 80 cents. Subject to usual 


school discounts. 
7 _ 
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New Dormitory for Chillicothe 





The accompanying illustration shows the 
new girls’ dormitory, Minerva Hall, which is 
rapidly nearing completion on the grounds 
of Chillicothe Business College, Chillicothe, 
Missouri. 

This new dormitory has cost approxi- 
mately $50,000. Almost half of the cost of 
the building was financed by Chillicothe 
through a campaign of its Chamber of Com- 
merce. The building is being constructed 
largely by using student labor, even to the 
extent of quarrying stone on one of the farms 
owned by the college. 
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Indiana Conference 


On July 8 and 9, Indiana University, 
School of Business Administration, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, sponsored its second annual 
commercial teachers’ conference. Mrs. 
Esther D. Bray was in charge of the program. 
The following was the program for the two 
days: 

JULY 8 
Morning Session 


Presiding—R. O. Hunter, president of the Department 
of Business Education, Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association 
“A Critical Review of the Various Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand”—Ann Brewington, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

Discussion—Mrs. Blanche Wean, Central Norma] Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana 

“Common Parliamentary Mistakes’”—Mrs. R. Ford, 
Parliamentarian, Chicago, Illinois 


Afternoon Session 


Presiding—M. S. Lewis, professor of education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
“Consumer Education: A New Development in Com- 
mercial Education”—Ernest H. Crabbe, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Discussion—Elvin S. Eyster, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

“Developments in Accounting from the High School 
Viewpoint”—J. W. Baker, President, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Discussion—Professor George Eberhart, Indiana State 
Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


JULY 9 
Morning Session 

‘“‘What the Small High School Should Offer in Business 
Education”—Professor M. E. Studebaker, director 
of business education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

“What is Being Offered in the North Central Associa- 
tion High Schools in Business Education” —Based 
on the speaker’s survey of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Professor Carl G. F. Franzen, professor of 
secondary education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 


Afternoon Session 
“Typewriting Behavior’”—Gertrude C. Ford, assistant 


director, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching the Study of Typewriting 

Typewriting Demonstration—Albert ,Tangora, world 
champion typist 


“Salesmanship”—R. G. Walters, president of National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania 

7 a * 


George-Deen Act 
Just before this issue of THE BaLaNce 
SHEET went to press, the President of the 
United States signed the new Department of 
the Interior bill which carries with it the 
appropriation of money for vocational edu- 
cation under the George-Deen Act. 
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Mr. Garbutt Retires 


At the close of the 
school year of 1936-37, 
Irving R. Garbutt, di- 
rector of commercial ed- 
ucation and penmanship 
of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, retired from ac- 
tive service. Mr. Garbutt 
has served the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools for 
twenty-seven years. 

Mr. Garbutt organized 
commercial education in 
Cincinnati as it exists on 
its present scale. He 
went to Cincinnati from 
Cleveland in 1910. The 
first four-year commercial courses were 
started in the Hughes and the Woodward 
High Schools. The first graduating classes 
were in 1914. An employment bureau was 
established and since that time Mr. Garbutt 
has cooperated with Cincinnati business 
firms in placing graduates in offices and 
stores. 

The department of commercial education 
has grown rapidly since Mr. Garbutt took 
charge of it in 1910. Complete commercial 
courses are offered in Woodward, Hughes, 
Withrow, and Western Hills High Schools, in 
four junior high schools, and in three night 
high schools. The parents and the employers 
in Cincinnati agree that under Mr. Garbutt’s 
supervision, commercial education has been 
thoroughly successful. 

Mr. Garbutt originally came from the 
State of New York where he went to high 
school and attended Rochester Business In- 
stitute. He later attended the South Jersey 
Institute at Bridgeton, New Jersey, where 
he also did some teaching. In later years, he 
studied at the Wharton School of Commerce 
and Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island; and Lin- 
coln-Jefferson Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 
At Lincoln-Jefferson Institute he completed 
his work for the degree of LL. B. 


The activity of Mr. Garbutt in the educa- 
tional associations is almost too extensive to 
review. He served as president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation and 
organized the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, which he has served as presi- 
dent. Many of Mr. Garbutt’s acquaintances 
look upon him as part of the solid foundation 
on ane commercial education has been 
built. 





Irving R. Garbutt 
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Vivid Personal Applications 


IN 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


Personal Management 


Keeping a Budget - 
Mistakes in Savings 
Making a Will Just a few interesting 
Who Pays the Taxes topics picked at 
When to Borrow random from the 
Investing, Speculating, textbook 


and Gambling 


Effects of Prices on Wage- 
earners 


Types of Installment Con- 
tracts 


Agencies for Consumer Protec- 
tion 
Honest and Dishonest Adver- 
tising 
Methods and Technique of 
Buying 








Obtaining a Home 


Starting a Busi- 
ness 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a 
textbook devoted to the business and the 
economic problems of the individual. It is 
filling a popular demand for subject matter 
that satisfactorily combines applied eco- 
nomics, personal and business manage- 
ment, budgeting, savings, investments, and 
business organization. In many schools this book is re- 
placing some of the ineffective traditional courses. 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is available with a 


workbook, tests, and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Now used 
in more than 


1,000 schools 
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Dr. Thompson Receives Appointment 


The Appointment Bu- 
reau of New York Uni- 
versity has announced 
that Dr. James M. 
Thompson, of New York 
University, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of 
Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Dr. Thompson will 
serve as assistant pro- 
fessor and head of the de- 
partment of commercial 
teacher training. His 
previous teaching experi- 
ence has been obtained 
in the Dubois High School, Dubois, Idaho; 
Huron College, Huron, South Dakota; 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado; Oregon State Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon; and New York 
University, New York City. 

In 1929 Professor Thompson obtained his 
B. S. degree from Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Chadron, Nebraska; in 1933 he ob- 
tained his M. A. degree from Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado; 
and in 1936 he obtained his Doctor’s degree 
in Education from New York University. 





J. M. Thompson 


University of Denver Conference 


The Third Annual Regional Business Edu- 
cation Conference, sponsored by the School 
of Commerce, University of Denver, was 
held Friday and Saturday, July 16 and 17, 
1937. Professor Ernest A. Zelliot, director of 
commercial teacher training, was in charge 
of the conference. 

The participants included leaders in busi- 
ness education from a number of the colleges, 
universities, and secondary schools of the 
Middle West; invited speakers from educa- 
tional institutions in both the East and the 
West; and prominent business men. 

The central theme was ““Ways and Means 
for Improvement of Business Education.” 

Subjects under discussion during the con- 
ference were: ““The In-Service Education of 
Business Teachers,” “Developing Better 
Stenographers and Typists,” ““Business Edu- 
cation in the Smaller High Schools,” ““Adapt- 
ing High School Bookkeeping Courses to 
Modern Needs,” ““The Use of Visual Aids in 
Business Education,” “Improved Training 
for the Distributive Occupations,” and ““The 
Improvement of Student Personality.” 
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Awarded Doctor's Degree 


Another doctor has 
been added to the ranks 
of commercial education. 
Harry J. Jellinek, of the 
commercial department 
of Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New 
Jersey, has completed the 
requirements for his de- 
gree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy at New York Uni- 
versity. He received the 
degree at the spring com- 
mencement. 

Dr. Jellinek has been 
teaching in the Newark 
high schools since 1931. 
He was formerly principal of a business 
school at Bayonne, New Jersey, and later 
taught in the junior high schools of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, before going to Newark. 


Harry J. Jellinek 


Ohio Business Schools 


At the spring meeting of the Ohio Business 
Schools Association, E. E. Merville, of Spen- 
cerian Commercial School, Cleveland, was 
elected president. Other new officers of the 
Association are as follows: vice president, 
Julius Barnett, Northwestern School of 
Commerce, Lima; secretary, F. F. Wells, 
Salem Business College, Salem; treasurer, F. 
C. Williams, Ashtabula Business College, 
Ashtabula. 


The retiring president, W. E. Harbottle, 
with the newly elected officers and the fol- 
lowing three members, constitute the execu- 
tive committee: Mrs. R. N. Wilcox, Wilcox 
College of Commerce, Cleveland; S. E. 
Hedges, Canton-Actual Business College, 
Canton; Winfield Ohmert, Office Training 
School, Columbus. 


Mr. Tidwell Is Promoted 


M. Fred Tidwell, who has been a teacher 
in the high school at Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
started the fall term on the faculty of the 
University Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa. During the summer, Mr. Tidwell 
served on the faculty of the Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Tidwell is a very active participant in the 
development of commercial education in 
Oklahoma. He is now president of the com- 
mercial section of the Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 
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Changes in Des Moines 





C. D. Slinker 


At the close of the school year of 1937, the 
Board of Education of Des Moines, Iowa, 
accepted the resignation of Clay D. Slinker, 
director of commercial education. Mr. 
Slinker, who is 73 years of age, has com- 
pleted forty-nine years of service in the 
public schools of Des Moines. He has re- 
tired on a pension and will devote most of 
his time to travel. Mr. Slinker has col- 
laborated in the writing of several textbooks 
and has written extensively for several 
magazines. He has always been active in 
professional associations. 

Ernest A. Zelliot has been appointed to 
succeed Clay D. Slinker. His appointment 
became effective September 1. 

Mr. Zelliot spent three years as a teacher 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and ten years as 
the chairman of the business departments at 
North and Roosevelt High Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. He was visiting instructor in 
Harvard University during one summer, 
and for seven years has been instructor of 
education and marketing and director of 
business teacher training at the University 
of Denver, School of Commerce. 

Mr. Zelliot, therefore, goes back to Des 
Moines with an understanding of the prob- 
lems of that city and with a broad back- 
ground of experience in teacher training. 

During the past year, Mr. Zelliot has 
served as president of the Department of 
Business of the National Education Associa- 
tion. He has been active in that Association 
and in many others. 

The public school system of Des Moines is 
fortunate in having had for many years the 
services of an outstanding leader in com- 
mercial education. It is also fortunate in 
getting another who has not only proved his 
reputation, but who is also acquainted with 
the Des Moines school system. 
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BOOKKEEPING and | 


ACCOUNTING for 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


By M. E. Studebaker 


The large corporation and the big city depart- 
ment store have no place in rural bookkeep- 
ing. On this assumption the author has pre- 
sented the fundamental principles of book- 
keeping in terms of rural situations, including 
applications of the farm and the small town. 
The principles are covered in a one-year 
course just as thoroughly as they could be 
covered in any type of book, but the applica- 
tions are in keeping with the surroundings of 
the home. 


Available with exercise blanks, practice sets, 
tests, a manual, and a key. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 








Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Trends of Instruction 
(Continued from page 8) 


The Ediphone Company also demonstrated 
a similar machine that will soon be manu- 
factured. This device will be a great help 
to the shorthand teacher. The time ordi- 
narily spent by the teacher in dictating to 
the pupils can be used in assisting and 
watching them while they take the dictation. 
This machine could be used in the typewrit- 
ing room for dictation purposes. The amount 
of time this machine should be used in the 
typewriting room, I think, should be in the 
same proportion as the amount of time 
spent in business offices giving straight dic- 
tation to the typewriter. Personally, I do 
not approve of the machine for teaching 
typewriting as I think it can be better done 
by the teacher. 

The Dictaphone Company has a set of 
records for use in teaching typewriting by 
means of the Dictaphone. Because this 
method of teaching typewriting is still in the 
experimental stage, I do not think we can 
say that it is a good or a poor method. It 
has been tried out in some schools, and the 
results have been varying. I feel that the 
teacher is the best means of teaching type- 
writing at the present time unless a separate 
machine is supplied for each pupil as well as 
a very comprehensive set of records. Type- 
writing learning is complex, and individual 
differences and individual progress are best 
aided by the alert teacher. 

Standard tests are available in many 
subjects. There is an increasing number of 
tests yearly, and they are improving with 
each new appearance. In commercial teach- 
ing, it is important that pupils become ac- 
customed to tests of various kinds. Because 
job seeking invariably involves testing, our 


employment. What better test of teaching 
is there than to see if the pupils have ac- 
tually acquired the points that were em- 
phasized in the class? Many times a teacher 
finishes a lesson thinking that a good piece 
of work has been done because the teacher 
did all the work. Upon testing, the teacher 
discovers that the results did not warrant 
the satisfactory feeling previously felt. 

Research material is increasing with scien- 
tific exactness to aid the commercial teacher 
in many ways to build the curriculum. 

Material on personality testing may be 
secured at the Psychological Laboratories, 
New York. This material is a step in the 
right direction. Books on personality are 
appearing that can be placed as textbooks 
in the pupil’s hands. 

The material that we lack, and are in dire 
need of, is scientific tests to guide us in 
directing pupils into shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, or to the various office ma- 
chines. Are there tests that are dependable 
that could be developed in this field? 


concLusion. In preparing the curriculum, 
it must clearly be kept in mind whether the 
courses are intended for boys or for girls 
and what occupations are open for them. 
We are dealing not only with the future of 
the individual but also with the future of 
the nation. Have we overemphasized the 
white-collar job and _ socially ostracized 
those students aspiring for less glorified 
jobs? The future holds much for commercial 
education. With the raising of the legal 
school age, the changing of the vocational 
education to a higher level, and the changed 
economic condition, the high school will be 
the exploratory field for the junior and the 
senior colleges. It must be remembered at 
all times that the high school is training 








pupils must study various tests so that merely bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
they may pass the important tests that mean clerical workers. 
Chicago Area Akron Teachers 


The Chicago Area Business Directors’ As- 
sociation is one of the most active groups in 
the United States. It is composed of heads 
of departments and directors within a rea- 
sonable radius of the city of Chicago. Mem- 
bership in the group is now about 70. 

At the spring meeting of the Association, 
Francis V. Unzicker, of Emerson High 
School, Gary, Indiana, was elected president. 
For several years Mr. Unzicker has been 
active in the Association. The group will 
cooperate with the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation for the convention in 
Chicago during the Christmas holidays. 
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The commercial teachers in Akron are 
very active. They have a commercial- 
teacher group of their own, of which Emily 
Roe, South High School, has been the presi- 
dent. At the spring meeting she was reelected 
for one more term. The other officers are: 
vice president, Olga Johnson; secretary, 
Ruth Dorn; treasurer, Jane Conner; sponsor, 
Anna Mae Flint. 

The commercial teachers of the University 
of Akron have joined the club with the public 
school teachers. Under the guidance of Olga 
Johnson, the club is making a survey of the 
major business offices of the city. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th ear Bookkeepine 
ee 


WANTED—A GOOD BEGINNING. The a 
of all teachers, inexperienced and experi- 
enced, is to get a good start—to make a 
good beginning that will carry along through- 
out the semester and throughout the year. 


The so-called new psychology (Berlin 
School of Gestalt Psychology and others) 
stresses purpose and interest as the center of 
the learning process. Unless the attitude of 
the student 1s agreeable, learning may be-hin- 
dered rather than helped. 'The first objective 
of the teacher, then, in any subject, is to 
get each student to have an “agreeable 
attitude” toward the course. 

Many teachers use the first class meetings 
to develop a bundle of desired outcomes of 
bookkeeping instruction, such as: (1) Per- 
sonal and social values, (2) Economic values, 
(3) Educational values, and (4) Vocational 
values. A detailed discussion of these values 
is given in the preface of the seventeenth 
edition of 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. Some teachers use this preface 
as the basis of a lecture. Some teachers as- 
sign this preface for individual silent read- 
ing in class. Some teachers have students 
read this preface orally in class. Other 
teachers dramatize the contents of the pref- 
ace in various ways, or they formulate a 
student panel to discuss the contents of this 
preface and add to it illustrations contrib- 
uted by students. The best plan is, of 
course, the one that will result in the great- 
est activity and interest on the part of the 
student body. 

In organizing the materials of instruction, 
the teachers’ problem is how to organize a 
beginning unit that is one of the fundamental 


principles of all record keeping and all ac-, 


counting that will run as a thread through- 
out the entire bookkeeping course—some- 
thing that will embrace the entire account- 
ing cycle. Such a beginning unit is to be 
found in the concept that all property is 
owned by individuals, by groups of indi- 
viduals, or by governments, and one of the 
purposes of bookkeeping and accounting is 
to keep a record of property and its owner- 
ship, including continuous changes in owner- 
ship. This concept is expressed as the equa- 
tion: Value of Property equals Value of 
Ownership, or Assets equal Liabilities plus 
Proprietorship. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economics 
by J. H. Dodd, author 
— Economics 
ee 


PLANNING A UNIT. A teaching unit has 
been defined as “a series of related activities 
engaged in by pupils in order to realize a 
dominating purpose which is compatible 
with the aims of education.” 

The teacher of economics who desires to 
utilize the unit plan should organize the 
work in accordance with the implications of 
the definition. Naturally, the teacher must 
use judgment in keeping the development 
of the unit coherent. As in all methods, 
immediate interest should be utilized. 

Psychologists tell us that vocational in- 
terest is very strong during the adolescent 
period. How interest may be employed may 
be illustrated by considering the develop- 
ment of a unit centering around the prob- 
lem of making a living. 

A unit should evolve from an interesting 
question or topic. For example, “What op- 
portunities does one have for making a 
living in this community?”’: A study of this 
question leads one to ask “How do people 
throughout the world make a living?” The 
answer is, of course, by producing goods or 
by rendering services. After finding that all 
kinds of work can be classified under these 
heads, we are prepared for another step. 
“What percentage of the workers in our 
community is found in each of the above 
fields?” If the community is a small one, 
the pupils would have to conduct an occupa- 
tional survey in order to answer the ques- 
tion. If the community is a large one, figures 
from the local chamber of commerce and the 
census bureau may be obtained. A com- 
parison may then be drawn between. per- 
centages in the local community and the 
national percentages. Such a procedure 
raises still other questions: “How may these 
differences be accounted for?” “To what 
extent is the division of labor due to geo- 
graphic conditions?” “How has transporta- 
tion affected economic opportunities in this 
community?” 

Special reports for study could be assigned 
to individual pupils on such topics as, ““The 
importance of the government in upholding 
the present way of making a living,” “The 
importance of property in our economic 
order,” “The increasing number of women 
in industry.” At the close of the unit, a test 
should be administered. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, authors 


|| eee of Advertising 
ee 


STARTING THE COURSE. Why don’t you 
begin your class with the following question: 
“What is Advertising?” Advertising Age, a 
weekly trade paper, conducted a contest for 
the purpose of defining the word “advertis- 
ing.” The following definition was recom- 
mended by the judges: 

‘Advertising is the printed, written, spoken, 
or pictured representation of a person, product, 
service, or movement, openly sponsored by the 
advertiser, and at his expense, for the purpose of 
influencing sales, use, votes, or endorsement.” 


Now that the class has a definition of the 
subject matter it is about to study, we shall 
turn to the important function which adver- 
tising plays in our everyday life. The first 
phase of advertising that the pupil should 
study is its history. The history of adver- 
tising should be told briefly. Emphasis 
should be placed on the efforts made by 
advertisers to make advertising truthful. 
Advertising must have three attributes: ac- 
curacy, truth, and believability. Advertis- 
ing that is not truthful is doomed. The 
teacher should direct the pupil’s attention to 
the “Code of Fair Practice in Advertising.” 

The truthfulness of advertising is weighed 
daily by the consuming public. The cost of 
advertising is really determined by the ex- 
tent to which consumers believe it. If a 
consumer does not believe a certain adver- 
tisement, he certainly does not buy the 
product. This increases the cost per sale. 

Advertising has been attacked as an eco- 
nomic waste. Critics dwell on the occasional 
abuses of advertising. They ignore its rich 
potentiality for real social service. That 
good advertising is a major educational 
force is no longer debatable. Advertising is 
frequently cultural, and, being repetitive in 
character, often drives home a beneficial 
message that otherwise would be lost to 
mankind. 

The next question the pupil will raise is: 
“Who pays for advertising?” The answer 
is, frankly, that the consumer pays for ad- 
vertising as he pays for all other selling ex- 
penses, including clerk hire, stationery, 
twine, rent, postage, and depreciation. 
However, the student should clearly under- 
stand this: Good advertising pays for itself 
by combatting consumer apathy, by creat- 
ing larger demand and sale, and by reducing 
manufacturing and other expenses. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Business English 


by J. Walter Ross, author 


“7 English 
= oe 


CHANGE. mews aptly expressed an ob- 
vious truth about our general activities and 
progress when he said, “There is nothing 
constant but change.” 

Not all changes make for improvement 
and progress, for two reasons. First, too 
often the chief, perhaps the only, reason for 
a change is merely the desire for a change 
from the monotony of the old to the fresh- 
ness of the new. Such a change is likely to 
be made without sufficient consideration, 
with a consequent result of no improvement, 
or even a loss instead of a gain. 

The tendency of change is to go from one 
extreme to the other. Following this tend- 
ency, we foolishly close our eyes to all the 
good of the old and discard it with the bad; 
and just as foolishly we jump too quickly 
to the conclusion that the new is all good. 
More mature deliberation would often cause 
us to recognize and retain the good of the 
old and to be sure that the new that we 
adopt is better than the old that we discard. 

We teachers can easily find in our own 
field of work ample justification for these 
observations on the motives for and the 
tendencies of change. 

Have we seen a teacher getting satisfac- 
tory results suddenly change his whole rou- 
tine because he is “bored stiff” with the 
monotony of doing the same things day 
after day? It is true that if the new method 
is only as good as the old, such a change is 
justified because it does relieve the monot- 
ony. The point to be made here, however, 
is that such quick, complete changes usually 
produce poorer rather than better results. 

Happily, if we teachers recognize that we 
have made a mistake of this kind, we can, 
if we have sufficient courage and intellectual 
honesty, change our course before much 
damage has been done to anyone. 

But how different with the great educa- 
tional system of which we are small parts! 
Years ago our leaders changed the whole 
scheme of teaching English. Experience has 
long ago proved that these leaders discarded 
much of the good of the old. Who knows 
just why our present leaders never got 
around to rectifying this mistake? 

In subsequent articles, I shall attempt to 
make some concrete suggéstions for making 
the best of a bad situation. 
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The Contribution of Bookkeeping Instruc- 
tion to Modern Civilization—Monograph 35. 
By Bernard A. Shilt, Hutchinson-Central High School, 
Buffalo, New York. A 20-page printed booklet covering 
the discussions of (a) the vocational values, (b) the 
social values, (c) the personal values, (d) the economic 
values, and (e) the integration of business subjects. 
Single copies free. South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Measuring for Vocational Ability in the Field 
of Business Education. The tenth yearbook of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. A 445- 
page printed book bound in cloth, containing the con- 
tributions of thirty-six outstanding authors in the field 
of commercial education. Part I contains the report of 
the joint committee representing the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association and the National Office 
Management Association on employment testing. Part 
II is devoted to such problems as measuring ability on 
the accounting level, developing a composite test for 
economic intelligence, and testing penmanship ability. 
Part III is devoted to the distributive occupations, the 
private secretary, and answers to selected questions in 
the field of business education. Price $2.50. The East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 1200 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Courses of Study in Consumer Economics. 
Five detailed courses of study containing about 188 
pages in mimeographed form. Each course of study 
was prepared by a committee of approximately ten 
students in the summer classes under the direction of 
Dr. A. O. Colvin, State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. Each course of study sets forth the objec- 
tives, the content, an outline of content, lesson plans, 
textbook references, and general bibliographical refer- 
ences. These courses of study will be of particular 
interest to teachers and administrators who are plan- 
ning courses in consumer-business education and ad- 
vanced business principles. Price 75 cents for the 
complete set of syllabi. Sets may be obtained from the 
Book Store, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


National Consumer News. A 16-page monthly 
newspaper published for the information of the con- 


sumer-buyer. Undoubtedly the most up-to-date and 
informative current publication available. Devoted to 
various aspects of consumer enlightenment. A study of 
various issues and articles seems to indicate that the 
authors and the publishers are attempting to be fair 
to both sides of every question and, at the same time, 
are attempting to give authoritative information to 
the consumer. Each issue contains numerous enlight- 
ening articles from which information can be obtained 
for class use. Price 5 cents a copy. Subscription $1.00 
a year. National Consumer News, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Tested Teaching Procedures. The “National 
Business Education Outlook.” Third yearbook of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. Edited by 
Eleanor Skimin with the assistance of D. D. Lessen- 
berry and William R. Foster. A 280-page printed book 
bound in cloth containing the contributions of twenty- 
seven authors. Part I is devoted to: “Desirable Out- 
comes of Teaching Business Subjects,” “The New 
Psychology of Learning,” and “Evaluating Classroom 
Work.” Part II is devoted to: “Criteria for Evaluating 
Teaching,” “Teaching in Private Schools,” “Teaching 
in the High School,” ““Teaching in the College,” “‘Adapt- 
ing Classroom Work to Pupil Needs,” and “Efficient 
Study Habits.” Part III is devoted to: “The Teaching 
of Arithmetic,” “Teaching and Testing for Mastery of 
the Fundamentals of Bookkeeping,” “Teaching Pro- 
cedures in Business Law,” “An Effective Plan for the 
Use of Maps in the Teaching of Geography,” “How to 
Teach Business English,” “New Techniques in the 
Teaching of Typewriting,” “Transcription in the Type- 
writing Department,” “A Plan for Developing De- 
sirable Secretarial Traits,” “Business Behavior,” “‘In- 
tegration of Pupil Experiences in Business Arithmetic,” 
“The Aims of Salesmanship,” “The Possibilities of 
Retail Salesmanship in the Vocational High School,” 
“Current Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand,” 
“Measuring Stenographic Efficiency,” “Teaching Pro- 
cedures in Office Practice,” “Enriching the Office Ma- 
chine Teaching Procedure,” and “Business Organiza- 
tion and Management.” A copy is sent free to every 
member of the Federation. The price to others is $2.50. 
Address the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 








This page is reserved forla review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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COMPLETE 


WORD-STUDY PROGRAM 








WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 
+. 


A textbook and an optional workbook 
with a key. 
* 


WORD STUDIES provides for a com- 
plete word-study program. It may be 
used for an independent course or 
for a supplement in such courses as * 
English, typewriting, shorthand, tran- } 
scription, or general business. Spell- 
ing, word building, and pronuncia- 
' tion are emphasized. Dictionary 
study is given an important place. 
Special emphasis is given to a study 
of words classified according to hu- 
man interests, occupations, and busi- 


nesses. 
* 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati San Francisco 
New York Chicago Dallas 
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President of Board in Lincoln 


At the meeting of the 
Board of Education, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, in May, 
a distinct honor was con- 
ferred upon W. A. Rob- 
bins, of the Lincoln 
School of Commerce. He 
was elected president of 
the Board of Education 
to succeed Dr. B. F. 
Bailey. 

Mr. Robbins deserves 
congratulations from all 
members of his profes- 
sion. He has succeeded 
in establishing such a 
strong reputation in Lin- 
coln that he has justified the confidence that 
has been bestowed on him. Mr. Robbins is a 
busy man. He has always been active in the 
affairs of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools. During the 
past year, he has traveled from one end of 
the country to the other, visiting the various 
schools in the Association. He will also be 
found frequently at various conventions of 
public schools and private schools, trying to 
learn and to observe something to improve 
education in general and commercial educa- 
tion in particular. 





W. A. Robbins 


Monette O. Todd 


Monette O. Todd, former supervisor of 
salesmanship and advertising in the Los 
Angeles City Schools, passed away Friday, 
May 21, after a lingering illness. 

Miss Todd began work in the Los Angeles 
City Schools in 1921. During her term of 
administration, the salesmanship and ad- 
vertising work in the Los Angeles high 
schools developed from a one-year course in 
three high schools to a complete salesman- 
ship program in twenty-one high schools 
with twenty-nine teachers. 

Miss Todd received national recognition 
for her work. At the invitation of such as- 
sociations as the National Vocational Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Association, 
and the National Dry Goods Association, she 
has been called upon to explain the work in 
Los Angeles. In April, 1935, she was called 
to Washington, D. C., where she spent two 
and one-half months assisting in the writing 
of Teaching Retail Selling and Salesmanship 
in the High Schools. 
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CHUCKLES 4 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 
LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Mutual 


It was Timothy’s first day at school. He walked up 
to the teacher’s desk and announced: “I ain’t got no 
pencil!” 

Shocked at his expression, the teacher exclaimed. 
“Oh, Timothy, I have no pencil.” 

A sympathetic look crossed the small boy’s face, and 
he replied: ““You ain’t, either? Well, we’re both in the 
same fix.” a a La 


Time to Weep 


A Frenchman was learning English. He had mastered 
the varieties presented by such words as “thought,” 
“bough,” “tough,” and so on, and thought that he 
was making good progress. 

Walking along the Strand in London, he saw a poster 
reading, “‘Cavaleade—Pronounced Success.” Over- 
whelmed, the Frenchman burst into tears. 


Grandma’s Mistake 
Johnnie (to new visitor): “So you are my grandma, 
are you?” 
Grandmother: “Yes, Johnnie, I’m your grandma on 
your father’s side.” 
Johnnie: “Well, you’re on the wrong side; you'll 


soon find that out.” 
e 


Great Man 


First Boy: ““My father was a great man; he dug the 
Mississippi River and threw the dirt out and made the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

Second Boy: “That’s nothing; you know the Dead 
Sea—well my father killed it.” 


oF > . 
Delicacy 


A Mexican and an American worked together in a 
mine in Kansas. On several occasions the Mexican 
had rabbit for dinner, and shared it with his work-mate. 

One day the American asked: “Where do you get 
rabbits, Jose? I can’t find any.” 

““My wife she get ’um,” Jose replied. ‘Ever’ night 
they come ’round the house and make noise. She shoot 
um. 

“Noise? Rabbits don’t make a noise.” 

“Sure,” asserted Jose, positively. 


> 99 


meow . 


“Go, ‘Meow, 


Safe for Democracy 


“Halt!” cried the young rookie on his first sentry-go. 
The major halted. 

“Halt!” the rookie cried again. 

“T’ve halted,” snapped the major. “What of it?” 

“Well,” faltered the rookie, “‘in the manual, it says, 
‘Say halt three times, then shoot’!”’ 
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Safe 


Sergeant (during a war game): “Private Hurja, don’t 
you realize you are exposing yourself to an imaginary 
enemy only 250 yards away?” 

Private: “That’s all right, Sergeant Bjones; 
standing behind an imaginary rock 25 feet high.” 


I'm 


Sounds Reasonable 


The teacher was testing the intelligence of a new- 
comer to her class. 

“Who said, ‘I come to bury Caesar’?”’ 

“‘P—please, teacher, the undertaker,” 
nervous youngster. 


she asked. 
suggested the 


e 
Extracurricular 


A man in an insane asylum sat fishing over a flower- 
bed. A visitor wishing to be friendly walked up and 
said, “How many have you caught today?” 

“You're the ninth,” replied the nut. 


—s 2 * 
Too Much for Him 


The golfer had lost his ball and, not unnaturally, was 
inclined to be annoyed with his caddy. 
“‘Why the deuce didn’t you watch where it went?” 
he asked angrily. 
“Well, sir,” said the boy, “it don’t usually go any- 
where, and so it took me unprepared-like.” 
eee 
Genius 


Being told to write an essay on the mule, a small boy 
turned in to his teacher the following effort: “The 
mew] is a hardier bird than the guse or turkie. It has 
two legs to walk with, two more to kick with, and 
wears its wings on the side of its head. It is stubbornly 
backward about going forward.” 


eee 
Success 
Stranger: “I’ve come out here to make an honest 
living.” 
Native: “Well, there’s not much competition.” 
eee 
Foresight 


“‘What the deuce are you doing down there in the 
cellar?”’ asked the puzzled rooster. 
‘Well, if it’s any of your business,” 
“T’m laying in a supply of coal.” 
eee 


Not Particular 
Porter: “This train goes to Buffalo and points East.” 
Old Lady: “Well, I want a train that gets to Syracuse 
and I don’t care which way it points.” 


replied the hen, 
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Did You Ever 




















If you have ever sold insurance, clothing, real estate, 





or just plain potatoes, you'll recognize the value of — 





FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


Third Edition 
By 
R. G. Walters 


The new FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is broad in its 
applications. It recognizes retail selling, wholesale selling, 
and the various problems of selling in filling stations, road- 
side stands, and small stores. Three popular chapters in 
the new book are: Salesmanship Applied to Writing Sales 
Letters, Salesmanship Applied to Advertising, and Sales- 
manship Applied to Getting a Position. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is available with a work- 
book and a teachers’ manual. 


v 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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WATITED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A man with broad experience in business school work, 
teaching, soliciting, and managing, desires a position 
with an A-1 business school. an teach bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, business law, shorthand (Pitman 
or Gregg), spelling, rapid calculation, and penmanship. 
Has certificates in Pitman shorthand and penmanship. 
og gee a pleasing and dynamic personality. Address, 

o. 10. 





Young married man, experienced salesman and 
teacher, wants position with good business school, pref- 
erably in Ohio, Michigan, or Indiana. Has been a suc- 
cessful field man, school manager,teacher, and publicity 
director. Address, No. 11. 





Most capable man, 40, with 16years’ experience teach- 
ing and managing in private business colleges, desires 
position in a reliable school for fall term. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, arithmetic, and all other 
commercial subjects. Prefers Texas or California. Cap- 
= taking full charge of any department. Address, 

o. 12. 





Experienced lady teacher wishes position in college, 
junior college, or reliable business college. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand (functional or theory methods), type- 
writing, business English, filing, and secretarial practice. 
Has M. A. degree. Best of references. Services available 
now. Address No. 13. 





Young married man, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion as instructor with reputable business college, high 
school, or junior college. Has life certificate and is a 
state approved commercial teacher with ten years’ ex- 
perience. Has had advanced training at Gregg College, 
Chicago. Is qualified to teach accounting, Gregg short- 
hand (functional method), typewriting, commercial law, 
English, secretarial science, and allied sunjects. Can 
furnish excellent references as to character and ability. 
Has had practical experience in accounting and office 
work. Address, No. 14. 





Young woman, 34, with A. B. and B B. A. degrees, 
desires a position in a good high school, junior college, 
or business college. Has had two years’ office experience 
and thirteen years’ teaching experience. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand (functional method or writing ap- 
proach), typewriting, bookkeeping, business law, arith- 
metic, business English, filing, and Comptometer. Ad- 
dress, No. 15. 





Capable commercial instructor wants position in a 
commercial college or in the commercial department of 
a liberal arts college. Can teach commercial law, type- 
writing, Gregg shorthand, accounting, and any of the 
subjects offered by a commercial school. Has an M. A., 
a Ph. B., and is now working on a Doctor’s degree. Has 
had actual experience in the commercial field, such as 
banking, office work, etc. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 16. 





An experienced teacher and executive desires con- 
nection with a good school. Has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in teaching and in the management of schools. Ex- 
perienced in all phases of private school work, oe 
managed own school for several years. Good penman an 
teacher of Gregg shorthand and commercial subjects. 
Available on short notice. Address No. 31. 
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Young man and wife desire connection with a reliable 
business college. Both have had experience teaching all 
commercial subjects and are capable of handling all 
work to be done in connection with a school. Both have 
life certificates, excellent records, and unusual quailifica- 
tions. Prefer a school where there is an opportunity to 
lease with the option of buying, or where opportunity 
to buy interest later would be offered. Address, No. 17. 





Capable man teacher, 30, desires position as instructor 
in a high school, junior college, reputable business col- 
lege, or university. Holds B. S. and M. S. degrees and 
has a permanent teachers’ certificate. Has successfully 
taught all commercial subjects, including Gregg short- 
hand, in both public and private schools. Has also had 
practical experience in the commercial field as an office 
worker and salesman. Address, No. 18. 





Position wanted by an experienced teacher of com- 
mercial subjects. Holds M. A. and B. S. degrees from the 
University of Texas and The Southwest Texas State 
Teachers’ College, respectively. Twenty-four semester 
hours or more of business training, besides nearly two 
years’ training in business college. Several years’ ex- 
perience in teaching commercial subjects. Some business 
experience. Address, No. 19. 





Woman teacher, college graduate, with B. S. degree 
in English and commerce, desires position in a business 
school, high school, private school, or college. Has had 
5 years’ experience teaching typewriting, shorthand, 
_ Century Bookkeeping, and office practice. Address, 

o. 





A capable man instructor with three years’ business 
experience and 12 years’ successful teaching experience 
in high schools, business colleges, and junior colleges, 
desires position as instructor in business administration 
in a college or university, or as head of a commercial de- 

artment in a high school or a reputable business col- 
ege. Can teach accounting, auditing, income tax, busi- 
ness law, business correspondence, economics, short- 
hand, typewriting, office practice, and penmanship. 
Holds permanent high school teachers’ certificate, a 
special commercial teachers’ certificate, B. A., M. B. A., 
and LL. B. degrees. Has done considerable research work 
in methods in teaching commercial subjects, especially 
bookkeeping, commercial law, shorthand, and type- 
writing. State salary and give full information about 
the school and courses to be taught. Address, No. 21. 





Woman with A. B. degree and twelve years’ varied 
experience as teacher in high schools, junior college, and 
a - eae schools, desires position as teacher. Address, 

0. 27. 





Experienced woman teacher of commercial subjects 
would lease, join partnership, or like position in depend- 
able college. Is college and business college graduate. 
Has degree and can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress, No. 28. 





Experienced business school executive, manager, 
solicitor, and teacher, now employed, wants to change 
to position where there is chance for advancement and 
a possibility of full or part ownership later. Wife also 
= : teacher of commercial subjects. Address, 

0. 32. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college located in large city in 
Pennsylvania; established in 1930. Present enrollment 
over one hundred students and growing rapidly. Un- 
usual opportunity for the right person. Small invest- 
ment required. Address, No. 23. 





Experienced commercial college woman with capital 
wishes to buy an interest in a high-class business col- 
lege or contact an experienced man who would consider 
——, + school. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 

ress, No. 33. 





SCHOOL FOR SALE: Non-school man owning con- 
trolling interest in a business college in a progressive 
Southern city wishes to sell. An excellent pee om 
for man and wife who are both commercial teachers. 
A real bargain for the right party. Good location and 
low overhead. Immediate possession. Address, No. 30. 





FOR SALE: Business college in Iowa. Established for 
30 years. Enrollment last year, 215. Cash receipts have 
shown an increase in every year since January, 1933. Has 
a wonderful reputation for doing high-grade work. 
Equipment in fine condition; 65 new typewriters. Plenty 
of jobs for graduates. A good money-maker and a fine 
opportunity for one who has sufficient cash to handle. 
Price, $50,000. Terms: $15,000 cash, balance on easy 
payments. Address, No. 22. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced school tuition salesman 
with car. Write immediately for information. George 
W. Brown, Brown’s Commercial College, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 





WANTED: Experienced woman teacher to join two 
other women teachers in the establishment of a 
uniquely-planned secretarial school which opens in 
January on the Pacific Coast. Must be capable of acting 
as Dean, as well as teacher, in this partnership. Must 
also be interested in helping to organize this high- 
standard school. Please give full particulars in applica- 
tion. A moderate investment is required. Address, No. 
26. 





WANTED: A Southern business college has opening 
for a thoroughly capable teacher of shorthand (Gregg 
functional), typing, and allied subjects. Send snapshot 
and references in first letter. Prefer young man with 
business college experience. State salary expected. Ad- 
dress, No. 29. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Man and wife wish to lease a good small 
business college with option of buying later. Will also 
consider partnership or purchase part interest. Records 
as teachers and managers are the very best. References 
exchanged. Give details in first letter together with 
catalogue. Address, No. 24. 





WANTED: To lease or buy a good small business 
school in Ohio, Michigan, or Indiana, by a successful 
business college man. Address, No. 25. 





WANTED: All or a substantial interest in a good 
business college. Give full information in first letter 
and state date can give possession. All replies will be 
treated as strictly confidential. Write direct to A. R. 
Beard, 142 Cooper Street, Peoria, Illinois. 





WANTED: Dates of Meetings 


Officers of organizations of commercial teach- 
ers should send to the editor of THE BALANCE 
SHEET announcements in regard to the dates and 
the places of the meetings of their organizations. 
These announcements will appear in the October 
issue. 
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FOR COLLEGES 
and 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 








Sherwood’s 
Federal Tax Accounting 


Ww 


The annual tax bill amounts to 20 
per cent of the annual national in- 
come. A knowledge of taxation, 
therefore, has great personal value, 
for the amount of taxes paid is about 
$100 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 


A knowledge of taxation is of great 
vocational value, for bookkeepers and 
accountants are required to keep 
records to provide information needed 
in preparing various tax reports. 
Private secretaries are often called 
upon to keep such records and pre- 
pare reports. SHERWOOD’S FED- 
ERAL TAX ACCOUNTING is 
designed to provide a thorough cover- 
age of Federal taxes. It is widely used 
in colleges and private schools. A 
loose-leaf textbook is available with a 


. workbook. 


WwW 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Consumer Guidance 
(Continued from page 19) 


After assembling the courses from all 
available sources, the material was separated 
into topics and classified under five main 
headings. Items which were irrelevant were 
discarded. Related items were filed on cards. 
The items were then combined to give a well- 
rounded outline since many were too thin 
and repetitive to offer alone. The topics re- 
tained make up the course of study which is 
shown in Table VII. 

The sequential arrangement of topics is 
intended to be suggestive. It may be used 
for one course; it may be useful for several 
courses. Some instructors may prefer a 
different approach than the cultural. They 
may prefer to study topics by commodities, 
or by purchasing problems. Others may pre- 
fer to study problems of price, advertising, 
misbranding, or even politico-economic re- 
form. Some may prefer to emphasize in- 
come and standards of living, or sources of 
consumer help. 


Table VII— The Suggested Outline 


Part A. Tue Minp or THE CONSUMER 


1. How Our Buying is Controlled 

2. The Influence of Social Inheritance 
3. Balanced Consumption 

4. Standards and Scales of Living 


Part B. Tur Consumer’s Money ProsBiEemMs 


. How the Price System Affects the Consumer 
The Consumer’s Income 

. How Taxes and Tariffs Affect the Consumer 
. Consumer Wastes 

. How to Make Spending Plans 

. Personal Loans 


D> Ore 60 20 


Part C. Sources or CONSUMER INFORMATION AND 
HEP 


. The Reliability of Brands, Labels, and 
Trademarks 

. The Reliability of Salesmen and Advertising 

. “Seals of Approval” 

. Federal, State, and City Bureaus 

. Consumer’s Research, Association of Uni- 
versity of Women 

6. Interpretation and Use of Specifications 


_ 


Or im 09 2 


Part D. Buyrne SKILLS ror THE CONSUMER 

1. How to Buy Drugs, Medicines, and Cos- 
metics 
How to Recognize Frauds 
How to Recognize Psychology Frauds 
How to Buy Automobiles and Refrigerators 
. How to Buy Food 
. How to Buy Clothing and Fabrics 
. How to Buy or Rent a Home 
. How to Buy Insurance 
. How to Manage Savings and Investments 
10. Where to Buy at Retail 


Part E. PLANNED Economy 


1. How Business Cycles Affect Consumer Wel- 
fare 
2. A New Economic System for the Consumer 
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The Study of Commercial Geography 
(Continued from page 13) 


of long distances. Its possibilities are un- 
limited, and I hope more and more will be 
done along this line by other schools as well. 

Students make reports on various topics 
to the class. These reports are taken from 
our library books or from booklets furnished 
free by large business firms. Some of the 
books are: “Banana Land” by the United 
Fruit Company of Boston, Massachusetts; 
“The Story of California Oranges and 
Lemons” by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles, California; “Coffee 
Facts” by the Bureau of Coffee Information, 
51 West 45th Street, New York City. These 
books are very interestingly written, and 
show how the products are produced, pre- 
pared, packed, and shipped. 

There are a great many such booklets that 
may be obtained free of charge. Sometimes 
enough booklets may be secured to give each 
student a copy. A committee is appointed to 
write for these booklets. Some interesting 
leaflets are issued by the state and federal 
governments, such as those issued by the 
Department of Agriculture of New Jersey. 

Committees are also appointed from the 
class to secure outside speakers. These com- 
mittees have brought in teachers and pupils 
who have visited various parts of the world 
to give reports on the day when the class is 
to take up the study of that particular coun- 
try. In this way, they have listened to inter- 
esting talks, such as the one on “Poland.” 
This talk was given by the art supervisor of 
a neighboring school system. Not only did she 
talk, but she also brought in Polish dresses 
and had some of our students wear them. 

There is also ample room for creative work. 
Those students taking up sewing can dress 
dolls in costumes of various countries. Those 
able to draw can make some colored draw- 
ings, as some of our students have done. 

These complex activities are handled by 
committees appointed from the class. Those 
students interested in a particular field are 
made members of that committee. The mem- 
bers of these committees are changed fre- 
quently to give other students experience in 
various activities and also to keep them 
interested. As a club, we have had successful 
socials after school hours. 

What are the possibilities of industrial or 
commercial geography? Who knows? I 
have only tried to answer the beginnings of 
them. The rest is up to the teacher who is 
overflowing with enthusiasm for this im- 
portant subject. 
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Ae artnet mae 


a THREE-STAR book « « + 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


Third Edition 





By Peters and Pomeroy 


4 





has been adopted in more than 2,200 schools 
during the last three years. Its popularity has 
rapidly increased from year to year. Here are 
some of the reasons why it has continued to 
prove popular in a highly competitive field. 


A COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and Pomeroy 


EEE ese ODS Ol C<C LS 


W 








co The absolute accuracy, with conciseness, enables you to 
| ¥®& cover a maximum amount of subject matter in a mini- 
| mum amount of time. 


The authors are members of the Bar and are actively 
% engaged in teaching. They know how to present subject 
. matter in an interesting manner and have provided 

suitable teaching materials, such as questions and inter- 
esting case problems taken from every state. 





Sw 


) You have available a comprehensive teachers’ manual 
. to give you confidence in teaching. You also have 
available optional achievement tests and a workbook 
\ with study guides. 





The teachers’ manual mentioned above provides ‘teaching insurance.’’ It contains 
the following information: (a) an outline of each section in the chapter with a summary 
of the points of law involved, (b) a statement of the purpose of the chapter in the devel- 
opment of a knowledge of law, (c) a list of specific points to be emphasized, (d) a list of 
. constructive suggestions for making the assignment interesting and effective, (e) ques- 
| tions for quiz drill with answers, and (f) answers to the case problems. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


New York Chicago Dallas 
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SIMPLICITY 
tor { THOROUGHNESS 
ACCURACY 


FOURTH EDITION 


IVS 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Available 
witha 
workbook 


By J. Walter Ross 


Over a period of seventeen years, BUSINESS ENGLISH 
has gradually grown in popularity until it is one of the 
most widely used books in its field. It continues to be 
popular because of its sane, methodical, simple method 
of presenting business English. It eliminates the frills of 
teaching, but launches directly into specific training 
under such topics as nouns, adjectives, and verbs. The 
last half of the book is devoted to letter writing. Each 
chapter is divided into assignments which may be taught 
in any sequence; thus flexibility in presentation is 
provided. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


New York Chicago Dallas 





